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REVIEW 
OF 


KHE DEBATE ON MR. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 





From the Souther# Recicw, of August, 1539. 


The several Speeches. made during the 1k bate in the Senate of 


the United States; on Mr. Foot's Resolution, by Mr. Uawne, 

of South Carolina, and Mr. Weesten, of Massachusetts.— 

Miller. —Charlestoa—1 830. 

We shall make uo apology to our readers, for devoting a few 
of our pages to a brief consideration of the important suljects 
;uvolved in the discussion to which the Speeches relate, the ti- 
ules of which are prefixed to this article. | 

The very unexpected turn which that discussion took, to 
which the original object of the resolution was eutirely merg- 
ed in the absorbing interest of the topies thai were incidentally 
started, the remarkable ability with which they were. treated, 
and their intimate counexion with the causes of a deep and 
wevaleut publie excitement among ourselves, must be our apo- 
ene if auy were wanting, fog the task we are about to uuder- 
take. 

Before commencing it, let us be distinctly understood, that 
no imputed prejudices, resulting from our locality, shall induce 
us te do injustice to the intellectual force aud ingenuity which 
characterized the efiort of the Senator frem Massachusetis, or 
to the taste and skill with which, considering it merely in the 
light of a literary composition, it has been coufessedly exeeut- 
ed, although we caovot joiu in the senseless adulation of those 
whe place it above “all Greek aod Koman fame.” If we mis- 
take got, it was the enviable distiaction or the misfortune of 
this gentleman, as people may consider it, to have been deified 
in New England, about two years siace, where, iu a lyrical in 
vocation, he was hailed and sung as the * godlike man.” ‘The 
devotees who ministered at this desbcatwou we cannot bope to 
satisfy by any measure of justice which we can render to such 
superbuinag vietue aud intelligeuce, as their incease is offered 
up ia the golden urns of the Muses, with something of the ex- 
travagance, but with all the copious enthusiasin of poetry.— 
Such persons we would forewarn fror@ these pages, and com- 
mend to their own pvetry, rather thav to the hupest prose of 
fearless criticistn. ur purpose, dgwever, is with the gentle- 
inau's argument, rather than with decerations aud festoons 
with which it may have been adorned. 

Although the purport of Mr. Feot's Resolution was treated 
with remarkable irreverence by those whe participated io the 
“great debate,” by a neglect almost amounting to oblivion 
of what the real object before the Senate Was, we cannot re- 
frain from observing, before proceeding to matters of more 
pith and moment,” that there are few topics io the operations 
of our government, more important than the interesting inqui 
ry, of what is the most polite and just disposition of the pub 
lic lands?) As a suurce of revenve, they have been almost a 
failure, whilst, as a source of vexation, jealousy, and, we are 
obliged reluctantly to add, of corruption, they have been as 
pernictously copious as the werst enemy of our institutions 
could desire. If we are not prepared to go the fall length of 
the policy which Mr. Benton and Mr. Hayne have supported, 
we are as lite inclined te sustain the rigid construction by 
which Mr. Webster would limit the power of the United States 
to dispose of the lands withio their territorial limits, to the 
States. The latter gentleman says: 

“These grants were made on three substantial conditions 
and trusts. ist, That the ceded territories should be formed 
into Siates, and admitied, in due time, into the Union, with alli 
the rights belonging to the other States. 2d, That the lands 
should torm a commen fund, to be disposed of for the general 
benefit of all the States. 3d, That they should be sold and 
settied at such time, and iv such manner, as Congress shall 
alirect.” 

The first condition the Government bas performed in good 
faith, whenever, within a given territory, the requisite popula- 
tion has risen up to authorize the formation of a State, but not 
always withent eocountering stubborn difficulties in securing 
to such State “all the rights belonging to the other States.” 
The impediments thrown in the way of the admission of Mis- 
souri, (of which portentous question we consider a portion of 
the debate in the Senate as a part and parcel) render an tu- 
structive lesson, not only of the manner in which it may be 
attempted to perform this condition, but of the character which 
contests for political power are likely te assuare, iv the progress 
of our Government. 

The next condition—* that the lands should form a common 
fund, to be disposed of for the general benefit of all the States,” 
—has been violated in a manuer which makes this condition, 
in poiut of fact, a perfect mockery. The gratuities given to se- 
veral of the States, more especially to Ohio, for purposes of 
domestic policy exclusively, have been of the most flagrani 
ebaracter, and these eleemosyuary doles have beeu recently ad. 
ministered by the prarient and zealous friendship of the rival 
parties contending for her presidential votes, in # mode which 
rendered the disposal of these domains any thing but a “ com- 
mon fund for the general benefit of all the States.” 

If we are not greatly mistaken, no one has contributed more 
essentially than the Senator from Maseachusetts, to tbe profase 











‘liberality of these unauthorized gifts; itis. therefore, with vo 
small surprise that we meet with the flowing paragraph in 
his first reply to Mr. Hayne: . 

“Now, sir, it is plain that Congress never las been at liber- 


all these trusts, the public faith was and ig fully pledged. How, 
then, would it have been pesstble for Congress, if it had been 





so disposed, to give away these publiegiands? How could 
they have followed the example of other Zovernments, if there 
had been such, and considered the conqgest of the wilderness 
an equivalent compensation for the soil? “The States had look- 
ed to this territory, perhaps teo sanguipely, as a fund, our of 
which means were to come to defray the expenses of the war. 
It had been reeeived as a fouud—wuas a fund, Coucress had boun« 
itself to apply it. ‘To have giveu it away would have defeated 





all the objects which Congress aud particular States had in 
view, in asking and obtaiming the cession, aud would have 


— 


ed to their own grants.” 

Mr. Hayne, in reply to this part of Mr Webster's Speech, 
puts, very effectively, the followmg interrogatory: © if this be 
so, where does the gentleman derive the rtght to appropriate 
them for partial and local objects’? How can the gentleman 
consent to vote away tnmense bodies of these lauds for canals 
in Iudiana and Lilimots, to the Louisville and Portland Canal, 
to Kenyon College in Ohio, to schoo.s for the deaf and dumb, 
aud other objects of a similar description ?” 

We reply, because the geutleman finds a convenient retreat, 
from this dilemma, by employing his and Mr. Clay's cosinepo- 
lite argument, that, whatever is beneficial to a part, ts advan- 
tageous to the whole; au argument which is always of conve- 
nient use aad easy application, when mouey is to be expeuded 
for purposes purely sectional; aod ove that subserves, very 
effectually, an object which a class of politicians in our country 


uion—which means, obliterating the defiutte lines of separate 
State interests, in a comprehensive ideutity of :uterest, by 
which a majority shall swallow up the rights of a minority, uo- 
der the plausible pretexts of the * generat welfare.” 

The last condition—that * the public lands should be sold at 
such time and iv such manner as Congress shall direct.”—seems 
to vest in Congress a large discretion over the whole subject. 
The mode aod mayner of the sale .ugeésserily iovolve the 
power of fixing such a price as Cougress may consider most 
likely to subserve the public interests. Now, we believe that 
the public taterest does require that the public lands should be 
disposed of with the smallest delay compatible with the adop- 
tion of a safe and judicious scheme of sale. So far from 
these lands being “a common fund for the general benefit of 
all the Scates,”’ they are a fund for the corruption of the States 
in which they are situated, by which the indepeudence of their 





action, in controlling the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is perniciously paralyzed or essentially impaired, There 
is no trath which our statesmen will have to believe and to un- 
derstand more thoroughly, thao the cardival axiom—that the 
federal head, in a confederate government, should have as few 
largesses as possible to divide among the Staies. Ours, whe- 
ther by fraud or usurpation, we will not now siop to inguire, 
has appropriated to itself a fund of donatives which almost 
beggars, by comparison, the treasury of the imperial republic. 
aod which threatens utterly to corrupt the public spirit, if some 
timely corrective is not applied. ‘Twenty-three millions of dol- 
lars, by the double operation of the mode of levy and distri- 
bution, and the immense amount of public land which may 
either be thrown iato the market, or withheld, furnish resourees 
for influence, we will not say bribery, perilous indeed to a go- 
verument whose very existence depends upon the purity of 1s 
spirit, the simplicity of its forms, and the frugality of its ex- 
penditures. Whilst we would have these lands neither ** lock- 
ed up as a great treasure,” or thrawp away “ for a pepper- 
corn,” we would have them sold at low prices, or ou extensive 
credits for a moderate sum io gross,to the State to which they 
belong, that their settlemeat and occupation may at once be- 
come the subjects of the domestic legislation of the States in 
which they are situated. 

If Mr. Elayne pushes his poliev in regard to the disposition 
of the lands, further than we are prepared to go, his speech on 
this topic (the first in the series of debate) comprises » lumin- 
ous and statesmantike exhibition of dais argument, in a temper 
a8 courteous as his reasoning is marked by discrimination aud 
good taste. 

it was in this branch of the debate, that Mr. Benton, it 
seems, threw the apple of discord, for which Mr. Webster 
chose, by a sense of justice somewhat at fault, to consider Mr. 
Hayne as responsible. In the conflict of crimination and re- 
crimination, as to who struck the first blow against the East or 
the South, we shall take no part, as such personalities are some- 
what out of the pale of our vocation, except to affirm that we 
have looked, with great care, through Mr. Hayne’s first speech, 
and see in it po reproach or even rebuke of New England, at 
which the most sensitive or choleric of her sons need have ta- 
ken offeuce, even if he were blessed with the keen perceptions 
of insult whieb distinguished the ehivalry of Sir Lucius O'- 
Trigger himself. To ture to a different sort of authority—we 
tink that Mr. Webster broached some novel doctrines of law, 
whieb we are sure he did not learn from Chitty, that finding a 





bill im market he bad a rightto pick up the first wan he met 


ty te disregard these sole:np conditions. Jor the fulfilment of 


plaiuly violated the conditions which the ceding States attach. | 


think the sunmum bonum of our political system—Cousolida- | 


{ person, for the amount of his draft. 





'with, as an endorser, although the bill should have been drawn 


by a responsible drawer, who was ready to answer, in his own 
In making this selection 
of bis combatant. his gallantry is certainly not to be wipeach- 
ed, althouch he seems to have acted with any thing but the 
uppremeditated valor of the lrishman in a row, who, from 
sheer benevoleuce, “ was apy man's customer.” But to return, 


| we care not who struck the first blow, whether it was the Fast 


or the South; we rejoice that the blow was struck, and effec- 
tuaily struck, by which a light has been elicited, in regard to 
the theory of our Constitution, of inestimable value at this 
crisis, When that instrument itself ts overlaid by perverted im- 
phieations aud false glosses, which threaten an entire change io 
its character, or its sudden annihilation by a convulsion scarce- 
ly less to be deplored than the causes which may produce it. 
In limine, we must also decline entering into the discussiow 
of the question which was mooted with so much earnestness 
and zeal by the combatauts in this debate, as to which section 
of the Union had doae most for the “infant West,” a bantling 
that has somewhat outgrown its nursing mothers. We leave 
this point where we found it, under a certain conviction that 
New Eugland bas acted, on this subject, with the cireumspec- 





' 





{ 


tion aud good sense which have characterized her invariable 


| policy in relatiun to the other States—a policy that has never 


periled auy essential interestof her own, by a quixotic magnani- 
imity and enlarged pubiie spirn, however much these may have 
formed the food for the ambition of some States less discreet 
than herself. If, therefore, Nathan Dane was the author ef the 
ordinance of "7, * which laid the interdict of inveluntary ser- 
vitude Northwest of the Ohio,’ we think he was, as Mr. Web- 
ster terms him, a very good Solog and Lycurgus for New En- 
giand, and that he deserves the apotheosis which that gentle- 
man has prepared tor the immortality of his fame. New En- 
gland might well afford to furnish such Selons, to establish a 
policy in sympathy with ber own institutions, and best adapted 
to promote her political power, by the influence of this sympa- 
thy over territories ceded by the uucalculating South, provided 
she could find any more sovereiguties this side of Mason and 
Dixon's line, prepared to play, in the very weakness of age, 
the partef the poor old Lear, which Virginia impersonated 
with such an admirable truth and fidelity to nature, whea she 
ceded to the United States her immense territory Northwest of 
the Obie, with a condilion which bath rebuked aid weakened 
her own iostitutious. It is but fair, however, that we should 
let Mr. Webster speak for himself. Jo ailusion to this ordi- 
nance, he says: 

‘Now, sir, this great measure again was carried by the 
North, and by the North alove. There were, indeed, indivi- 
duals elsewhere favorable to it, but it was supported, ae a 





measure, entirely by the votes of the Northern States. If New 
England had becu governed by the narrow and selfish views 
now ascribed to her, this very measure was best calculated to 
thwart her purposes. It was, of all things, the very means of 
rendering certain a vast emigration, from her own population, 
to the West. She looked to that consequence only to disre- 
gard it. She deemed the regulation a most useful one to the 
States that would spriog up on the territory, and advantageous 
to the country at large. She adhered to the principle of it, 
perseveringly, year after year, until it was fiually accom- 
plished.” 

Without controvertiog Mr. Webster's facts, which we are 
willing to admmt, we canvot but think, that, in reference to her 
own interest, it was an act of profound policy, on the part of 
the North, to stamp upon the infant States of that vast tervi- 
tury the impress of her own institutions, the moral force of 
which would pay wer back ten-fold all that she might lose by 
the emigration of her own people. Indeed, her population be- 
ing more redundant than the amount of ber own capital could 
employ at home, she was positively benefitted by this very 
emigration, which translated, iato a region of boundless ferti- 
lity aud gigantic growth, kindred sympathies, in unison with 
ber own character and policy, in the bosoms of the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of her childrea, who wetel] at once 
the pilgrims and victors of the wilderness. We weuld ask, 
where now has New England allies, more devoted to her pe- 
culiar interests, than the States Northwest of the Ohio? Mr. 
Webster will pardon us if we put down this profound stroke 
of policy to a well aod self-instructed sagacity, rather than to 
any morbid sensitiveness ou the subject of slavery. ‘The pro- 
digality with which New England poured iato the Southern 
States, as subjects of traffic, the victims of the spoil and ra- 
pine of Africa, shows that she was not prepared, at that mo- 
meut, to earry her just abhorrence of “involuntary servitude” 
lo any extremity that might interfere with her interests. That 
Mr. Webster should regard this ordinance as a great and salu- 
tary ineasure of preveotion—that he should “ fear the rebnke 
of vo intelligent gentleman of Keatucky, if he were to ask, 
whether, if such an ordisance could have been applied to his 
own State, while it was yet a wilderness, he does not suppose 
it would have contributed to the ultimate greatness ef that 
commonwealth,”—is altogether natural, aud farpishes no just 
occasion for surprise. We, however, believe, that an intelligent 
gentleman froin Kentucky neither felt a reluctance to et A 
this insidious interrogation, nor wanted the ability to de 
the South from its covert reproof. We need not remind our 

readers of the admirable speech of Judge Rowan, or of the 
just aud philosophical grougds oa which he placed bis argue 











e 

ment on this subject—a subject, in regard to which the South 
has no just cause to feel either shame or reproach, although it 
is one of painful discussion. It may suit the plidanthrepy of 
Mr. Webster, and his own views of the politica! economy of 


the question, to graduate the * greatness” of States im pro-- 


portion to their exemption from the evi's of domestic slavery. 


If greatness means a more certain return of profit to the em-- 


ployment of capital, and its more rapid accumulation, as indi- 


cated by the signs of a greatly inereasing population, in coun-— 
tries whose climates are too rigorous, aud whose staples are | 


too cheap to bear the expense of slave laber, we may admit 
' 


. . ' 
his propos. tion, without aduiutting our own Cegeneracy or de- | 
fut, if greatmess has any relation to general intel- | 


gradation. 
ligence among the people, to a disinterested and magnanimous 
public spirit, equal to any uvational crisis, and supeiior to ait 
nationa’ diffieultties, to devotion to country, Wisdom in its coun- 
cils. and gallantry in its battles, then the much abused slave- 
holding portions of this coufederacy may challenge a compa- 
rison, in «)! that constitutes the essentials of puble virtue, with 
those parts of the Upien which have long enjoyed, practically, 


the benefits of Mr. Webster's “great and salutary measure of | 


prevention.” The part of the Union which labors under the 
imputed palsy of this curse, gave Washington to the military, 
aod Jeifersou to the great civil revolutions of our country, aud 
has produced men who have enlightened almost every national 
assembly, and adorned every national struggic, iu arms, that 
illustrates our history, from the earliest settlemeut of the colo- 


nies down to the present moment. We do not quarrel with 


the pride of the Vharisee, which leads him to ** thank God that 
he is mot as other men are,” nor with that commendable self 
love which resolves all the virtues of our nature into the cau 
ses which belo.g to our own condition of life. But the South 
. lie , 
would be recreant to herself, if she admitted, with the full re- 


cords Of ber history before her eves, that the institution of do- 
mestic slavery has had any influence prejudicial to her true 


greatness, over all the moral attributes of a free, prosperous, 
and high-spirited people. If we theught proper to point to 
our civil and military history, we wight do so with no emotions 
but these of pride and confidence. If we thought proper to 
point to our fields, we could show a victorious industry, pro- 


ducing, through processes of agriculture, the most scientilie in 
their combinations and beautiful in their developements, the 
thirty-five millions of exports, which one-third of the popula- 
tion of the Union supplies for two-thirds of its foreign trade. 
We might point to the charities, to the refinemeuts, to the 
hospitalities of private life, as a refuge from the reproaches of 
those, who, in the fulness of their commiseration, may even 


condescend to pity us. But we shall make no such appeal, 
although, before we have done with this tepic, we will ask 
ove guestioun—where has power been watciied with the same 
jealousy, the limits of the Constitution guarded by vigths more 
sleepless and patriotic, than by the slave-holding States oi 
this Confederacy ’—yes, by the masters of slaves? “In Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas they have a vast multitude of slaves ; 
those who are free are by far the most proud and jealous o: 
their freedom. LT'reedom is to them vot only an enjoyment 
but a kind of rank aud privilege.” With the great aud vene- 
rable authority of this aphorism, let us add, *+that we no not 
mean to commend the superior morality ef this sentiment, 
which has at least as much pride as virtue iv it, but we cannot 
alter the nature of man.” 

We would refer those who feel any interest in a further dis- 
cussion ou this subject, to Mr. Hayne’s manty defence of the 
South on this topic, where an interesting collection of facts is 
illustrated by a course of reasoning, powerful, animated and 
just. Our object, however, will now be, in hastening from the 
outposts of this coutroversy, to reat h its ettadel, although we 
are compelled to notice, us unavoidable preliminaries, Mr. 
Webster's charge that the South is responsible for the tariff, 
and his defence of his own consistency iu regard to that 
measure, 

Although we give Mr. Webster credit for great dexterity in 
this debate, in seizing with promptitude and efiect on the 
weak points of his antagonist’s argement. and protecting, geu- 
erelly, his own with skill and caution, and for the still higher 
tact of harmonizing wih all the feeligs, without shocking 
any of the prejudices of his audience—yet, on two subjects, 
the guilt of the South in being the parent of the tariff system. 
and his own innocence of the charge of inconsistency. (by his 
own example ‘made easy”) we think his failure has been as 
signal as any man could desire, who tooked merely to the moral 
retribution which ought to attend both efforts. 

We will, however, allow him to recite his special bill of ip- 
dictment against Seuth Carola, in his own words, that we 
may be guilty of no possible misconception of his meaning, 
before we come to the complex notes with which he is com- 
pelled to sing his own palinode. He says— 

“And Mr. President, I have further to say, that I 
made up these opinions, aud entered on this course of political 
conduct, Teucro Duce. Wes, sir, | pursued in all this, a South 
Carolina track. On the doctrines of luternal lmprovement, 
South Carolina, as she was then represented in the other 
House. set forth, in 1816, under a fresh and leading breeze, 
and | was among the followers. But if my leader sees new 
lights and turus a sharp corner, unless I see new lights also, I 
keep straight on, iv the same path. I repewt, that leading 
gentlemen from South Carolina were first and foremost in 
behalf of the doctrines of Internal Improvement. when those 
doctrines first came to be considered and acted upou in Con- 
gress. ‘The debate on the Bank question, vn the Tariff of Leal, 
and on the Direct Tax, will show who was who, and what 
was what, at that time. The tariff of 1816, one of the plain 
cases of oppression and usurpation, from which, if the Go- 
vernment does not recede, individual States may justly secede 
from the Government, is, sir, in truth, a South Caroliua tariff. 
supported by South Carolhna votes. But for those votes, it 
could not have passed iv the form in which it did pass; where- 
as, f nt had depended on Massachusetts votes, it would have 
been lost. Does not the hoavrabie gentleman well know all 
this? ‘There are certainly those who do full well know it all. 
i do not say this to reproach South Carolina; | only state the 
fact, and 1 think it will appear to be true, that among the 
eariest and boldest advocates of the tariff, as a measure of 
protection, and on the express ground of protection, were 
leading gentlemen of South Carolina in Congress. I did pot 
then, and cannot vow, understand their language in any other 
seuse. While this tariff of 1816 was under discussion in the 
House of Representatives, an honorable gentleman from Geor- 


now, 


Banner of the ECoustituttort. 


gia, now of this House, (Mr. Forsyth) moved to reduce the 
proposed duty ou cotton. He failed by four votes, South 
Caroliva giving three votes (enough to have turned the scale) 


- 
— 


against hi@motion. ‘The act, sir, then passed, and received on | 


iis passage the support of a majority of the Representatives 
of South Caroline. present and voting. This net is the first, 
in the order of those now denousced as plain usurpations. 
We see it daily in the list by the side of those of L&24 and 1828, as 


to the honorable member from South Carolma, that bis own 


State was not only ‘art and part’ iu this measure, but the cavesa | 
Without her aid, this seminal principle of nischief, | 


cauusons. 
this root of Upas, could not have been planted. 
ready said, aud it is true, that this act proceeded ou the ground 
of protection. 


bv the roots. But it passed nevertheless, and it passed on the 





"ihis, then, ds the sui and sabstance of the accusation. 


acase of mauilest oppression, justifying disuniou. I put it home 


’ 


wt 


-_- - - 
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eal 


allthe existing duties, sb'that they should come down in two 
,or three years, to lo or 20) per ceut—would the gentlemen 
cousider us as sending in our adhesion to the * American 


System.” by voting for such a reduction? And if net. how 
can he cherge the supporters of the tari? of TRIG with bein 
the fathers of that system? In this view of the subject, it a 
net at all material, whether the Representatives from South 
Carolina voted for that measure or not, or 


7 > “ hether the 
passage of the bill depended ov their votes. Ou looking ino 


the Journals, however. it will be found that the bill xetuai!y 


privciple of protecting mauutactures, on the principle against; Hayue very justly says, 
. . . . . ssi ° we aad f 
free trade, ou the principle opposed to that which leis us atone. j for the reduction, vot the increase of duties, and the question 


passed the Llouse of Representatives by a vote of 88 to 54: 


and would have succeeded, W every member from South 


I have al- | Carola had voted against it.” 


South Carolina bas never contended, that, in pursuiag, Lond 


It interfered, directly, with existing interests of | fide, the legitimate ebjcet ef revenue, a bill for this purpose 
great value and amount; it cut up the Caleutta cotten wade} may not be arranged in such a manner, as incidentally 


Tip 
benefit the comestic industry of the country: but, as Mr. 
the act of 12°16 was a bill to provice 


i |) Was one of finance, on what articles the minimum or maximun: 
seems, as early as Jcl6, a few of the leacing members trom | of reduction should fall; and there was a provision in the 
South Carolina were in favor of the Bank boaus bill, and.) for the gradual diminution of the imposts on those a-cticles on 


— 
ai@ i 


under the general power of appropriation, they were inclived | which the immediate reduction was the least, until nearly the 
| 


to set aside this fund as a sum for internal improvements. 


involved, were scarcely cousidered, to all their details, as a 
substentive power of the Government, and if the uncalculating 
generosity of a few of the public men of South Carolina, in- 
duced them to support this appropriation, the subject was, io 
all ats cousequences, as litthe uuderstood by them as it was by 
their constituents at home. lo truth, the bonus bill being lost, 


ihe system of internal improvements was Bot established at the 
perind alleged, nor Will the fact of Whe appropriations for the 


Cumberland road qilitate, in the smallest degree, trom the 


position essumed, because it is well Known that the appropria- 
tions for that object were made by virtue of a special condi- 
tion annexed to the cession of the territory Northwest of the 
Ohio, that a certain per centum should be reserved from the 
sales of the public laads for the construction of a public road 
io the territory ceded, and it was a condition precedent to a 
. b_« ‘ + ‘| 
cession, which the United States must fairly be cousidered as 
bound to fulfil, as being, iu fact, the consideration of purchase, 
without involving the general power of government, to ex- 
ecute a system of internal improvements. It was oot until 
after the passage of the survey bill in 1822-23, and upon the 
returos made by the authority of that bill, (which its fiends, 


on its passage, distinetly affirmed, committed no mau to the 
system, as its object was tu obtain topographical information, 
interesting aud important to the defence aud military relations 
of the couutry) that the attempt was seriously made to engrafi 
this system ou the general poiiey of the government. By this 
time the publie mind of South Carolina had become intormed 
of the latent and pernicious consequence of this system ; her 
public will was emphatically expressed through the decided 
resolutions of her legislature, and ter whole delegation in Con- 
yress, with one distinguished exception, responded to the au- 
thentic expression of her opinions, by a zealous and untalter- 
ing oppesition to all appropriation tor the objects of internal 
unprovements, against the promotion of Ww hich, by these 
means, she had entered her solemn protest, as being an equaiiy 
unconstitutional and dangerous iniraction of the compact. 
And all these things were done when the system itself was io 
its infanev, when the infaut was in its swaddling clothes, pot 
yet we aned from the bosow of the exuberaut West, to be put 
onder the hopeful and fostering care of its dry nurses of the 
xast—who at first. were dry enough, unul they discovered 
what a profitable bargain they could drive by the guardianship 
of this hopeful bantling. With the present system of imternal 
improvement, South Carolina bad as little to do, as she had 
with the battle of Pharsalia, or what ts equally tupossible, the 
Hartford Convention. 

Still less destitute of plausibility is the charge that South 
(Carolina is. iv anv degree, purity of the heavy res pousibility ol 
fastening the tariff on the counuy. Mr. Hayne’s reply to this 
allegation, isso perfectly triumphant, that we cannot do better 
than to employ it as the best refutation of this absurd and 
groundless accusation. 

“The gentleman considers the Tariff of 1816, and the 
Ronus Bill as the foundations of the American System, and 
intimates, that the former would uot have prevoied, but for 
South Carelina votes. Now, sir, as to the tariff of 1216, I 
think a great mistake prevails Uiroughout the country, in re- 
garding it as the commencement of the existing policy. That 
was pot a bill for increasing, but for reducing duties. During 
the war double duties had been resorted to, for raising the 
revenue necessary for its prosecution. Manofactures had 
sprung up under the protection incidentally afforded by the 
restrictive measures and the war. Oo the restoration of peace, 
a scale of duties was to be established, adapted to the situation 
in which the country wes, by that event. placed. All agreed 
‘that the duties were to be reduced, and that this reduction 
‘must be gradual. We had a debt on our hands of 140, to 
1 $ 150,000,000, Admonished by recent experieuce, a Navy 
was to be built up, and an extensive system of fortifications to 
be commenced. ‘The operalion, too, of a sudden reduction of 
(dunes upon the mauufactures which had been forced into ex- 
listence by the war, and w hich then bore their fall proportion 
| of the direct taxes, was also to be taken into consi eration ; 
| and, unde. all these cireuinstances, it was determined to reduce 
the duties gradually, uatil they should reach the lowest amount 
necessary for revenue in time of peace. Such, sir, was the 
true ebaracter of the tariff lawof Isl6. By that bill (reported, 
sir, by the Jamented Lowndes, a steady opponent of the 
protecting system) the duties on woollen and cotton goods, were 
at once redneed to 25 per ecat. with a provision, that they 
should, iu the course of three years, be further reducst to 20 
per cent. ; while, by the tant of I24, the duties on the same 
articles were at once increased to 50 per cent. and were to go 
on increasing to 37 i-2 per cent.; and by the tariff of 1828, 
have been carried mach higher. And yet the tariff of {816 
'is now quoted as an authority for the tariffs of 1824 and [s2s; 
: which, duties admitted to be already high enough for all the 
! 











purposes of revenue, are to go on increasing, year after year, 
for the avowed purpose of promoting domestic manufactures, 
by preventing importations. Suppose, sir, the New England 
sentlemen were pow to join the South in going back to a 
tariff for revenue, aud were to propose to us gradually to reduce 
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We) whole of the ad valorem duties should be put on an equivalent 
undertake to say, that at this period, the right to construct | footing. 
roads aud canals, aud the jurisdiction over territory this right) Mr. Lowndes as the parent of the restrictive system, as there 


‘Phere is about as much truth and justice iu quoting 


would be ia affirming that Martin Luther was the founder of 
the papal authority at Rome. No! that distinguished states- 
man and Inmented patriot was one of the first to descry the 
concealed evils of this baleful system.  Flis speech, iu the 
session of I5d20, is not only one of the most original aud 
profound investigations of the political ecouomy of this mo 


mentous question, which has been made on either side of the 
water, but it Was, likewise, One Of the most touching admo- 


uitionsol the bitter fruit which this Upas was likely to bear in the 
fuluess of its fruit time, of the blighting curse it was to spread 
over our land. in the maturity of its growth. 

But really if the statesmen of South Carolina did not make. 
in I516, the reduction of duties sufficiently comprehensive to 
suit the then tree trade pokticians of Massachusetts, we think 


our poor State might put in the plea which ought to entitle her 


to some idulzence aud consideration, that immediately after 
the passage of the tariff of 1820, which, according to alt 
authentic Kalends, was its birthtime and origin, the system 
was opposed by the statesinan we have just mentioned, and, 
we believe, by nearly her whole delegation. She, moreover, 
by every public demonstration of popular sentiment, immedi- 
ately took the field in favor of the cause of free trade, with a 
zeal pot inferior, though, perhaps, with an ability less effective 
than that with which Mr. Webster was leading the free trade 
party in Boston, at one and the same period. We know that 
directly after the passage of this act. (the first of the series in 
the chapter of abominations.) a public meeting was held in 
this city, which adopted, with’ almost perfect unanimity. a 
memorial to Congress, drawa by the pen of bin whose genius 
and whose virtues adorn many pages in this journal, of which 
he was the founder, but whom a power, mightier than our 
wishes and regrets, has removed from the sphere of bis duties, 
at a moment when his covutry could ieast have spared such a 
“finished man.” Charleston may well remember with pride, 
in all the trials through which she may be desuned to pass, 
this memorial, one of the ablest state papers which either 
the polities or the literature of the country has ever produced ; 
a paper, tu which the most seemingly remote and recondite 
consequences of the restrictive system were anticipated, with 
a clearness little short of prophecy, whilst it ahouuded with 
lessons of patriotism, illustrated and enforced with ail the 
charms of that mild philosophy and chastened eloquence which 
belonged to us then highly gifted and now deeply lamevted au- 
thor. 

That South Carolina should at this day be reproached with 
ibe original sin of this poliey, surpasse $ every idea of justice 
which, we should suppose, even a Hotientot jury capable of 
forming. We are almost tempted to applaud the enterprising 
hardihood which should lead a men to venture upen such an 
accusation, surrounded by the very sigus and speaking evi- 
dences of his rufutation, if we did not feel a more sober senti 
ment rising within our bosom for his chastisement and rebuke. 

We are now, however, brought to a topic of less importauce 
to the public, but infinitely more interesting to Mr. Webster— 
his defence of his change of opinions on the tariff, between 
the act of Im24 and the woollicus bill ef 1827. That a man 
may sometimes chavge his opinion without implicating his 
morality, or impeaching bis wisdom, is certainly, a manifest 
proposition; indeed, he cannot do a better thing than to get rid 
of bis bad opinions, and adopt those thatare good—and the 
sooner done, the better the grace. But these conversions 
unust have some relation to the circumstences in which the in- 
dividual is placed, bis probable motives, and the subjeet on 
which this change of sentiment is founded. If there should 
be nothing miraculous in his conversion, it should likewise be 
free from the bias of any thing sordid or interested, either as 
it respects himself, or, if.a public man, the cause which be 
way support. When Mr. Grattan, inthe Irish Parliament, said to 
Mr. Flood, “Sir, your talenis are vot as great as your life is 
infamous ; you were silent for years, and you were sileui for 
money,” he meant to fix the brand of his reprebation op that 
species of conversion for which a public man may bave a much 
more adequate consideration, than a justihable excuse. There 
are other changes of opinion certainly more veuial, arising 
from a conviction that the policy which we have once supporied, 
is no longer profitable to the peculiar interests of the people, 
which, as a public agent, a public man mav represent: ana 
this justification would be altogether unexceptionable, if ail the 
priuciples of government and administration could be resolved 
into mere questions of profit cud Joss, if they did not involve 
something more essential than mere dollars and cents—il a 
system of public ethics was vot as applicable to legislation, “ts 
a code of private ethics is to domestic morais—in a word, ii 
there was not something cue to abstract jnstice and to those 
obligations of the Constitution, the truth of which we have 
ourselves acknowledged. We cannot but think that that states 
man has taken but a poor view of the principles of legislation, 
who considers them only as the ductile theorems of sheer ex 
pediency, which may fluctuate with the transient interests © 
the country, resting on no moral basis for their foundation, an 
having vo moral end for their scope and object. 

Mr. Webster has considered himself as arraigued at the ba 
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of public opinion, on a charge of inconsistency. ile is right; 
he has been so arraigned, and the weight of the public judg- 
ment against him, bears an exaet proportion to the amount 
of the force and tmportance of his support of his first opinions, 
whea in 1821, he was maintaining at fanueil Hall, the eradle 
of free priucip'es, the unconstitutionality of the tariff, aud in 
1824, on the floor of the House of Representatives, demov- 
strating with unagswerable vigor, its blighting mischiefs to the 
best interests aud morals of the country. Mr. Webster, how 
ever. shall put iu bis own plea, which he has adjusted with 
all the art, bu. the baffled art of an advocate who has to 
defeud a prisoner at the bar, taken in the maaner—tm fla- 
pant de licito. . 

tu reply to the strictures of Mr. Hayne on this topic, Mr. 
Webster Says: 





Banner of the Cowstitutiow. 
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vote for such regulation, aud desired nothing more; t 
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yut cer- sistent with the Constitution and sound policy.” We will take 
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tainly was not to be bantered out of my purposes by a threat- )upou ourselves to say, that if Mr. Webster, instead of accom- 
ening augmentation of the duty ov molasses, put isto the bill | modating bimself to * this settled course of public poliey,” had 


for tue avowed purpose of making it obnoxious. The vole may 
have been cisch? or w ONL, cise Or UAivise; but ii is little less thon 
absurd to alicge agaist tt an inconsistency with opposition to the 
former lane.” 

This, then, is Mr. Webster's defenee ;—let us examine it in 
afew of its details. He says: © The sirenuous toil of the cen 
theman has been to reise an inconsistency tetwen my dissent lo 
the tact P in 1824. and my vetein iszs. ft is labour lost. He 
pays undeserved compliment to my ¢peeck in lolZ4—but this is 
to raise me high, thut my fail. as he would have it, in 1323. may 
he the more signal. Mir, ther fall at all. Between the 
ground i stood ou in tRlA and that i look im 1 +25, there was not 
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| Teme Ly tits particular ile feet: 


lent the weight and infueace of his talents in the struggle which 


the South has never ceased to make against the tariff, South 
Caroliva would never bave had oceasion “to talk of nullifying 
the stature by State interferenec,”’ 

* In 19:27 the sutject came before Congress on a proposition fa- 
vorable tu wool und woollens. We looked on the system of pro- 
tection us being fixed und setiled. No man proposed to repeal it 
—no man attempted to renew the general contest on its principle ; 
but, owing to subsequent and unforeseen occurrences, the benefit 
intended by it | the act of 1324] to woel and woollens had not 
been realized. A measure was accordingly brought forward to 
it was limited to wool and wool- 
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+ As well as [ recotlect the course of his remarks, the hone- |only no precipice, but no declivity ;—ti was a change of position | lens. Was ever any thing more reasonable? Because we had 
rable centleman aext recerred to the subject of the Tarif. He fo mect new circumstances, but on the same level” Ltseems, then. | doubted about adopting the system, were we to refuse to cure its 
cid uot doubt the word mu-t Le af uupleasant sound to me, | that, betweeu the act of bat and ies. there was not only fe | Means ot de fe cis cafe r tt Lecaine adopted, and mo mai attempted 

. ' 


armed proceed do with ap effort neither new nor agten led with 
new suecess, to involve me and my votes in Inconsistency wae 
lam happy the honorable geoticutan has fur 
two that 


contradiction. 
nished me an opportunity of a timely remark or 
bject. I fad he approached i, for it is a questen 


enter upon without fear from any body. The strenuous toil of 
feney hefivecn mu Cis 


ou 
Was 


the rentleman has been to raise an inconsis! 


| 


| 
| 
| 


precipice . but ao de CUVITY—Ves., this is most trae, but. unfortu- 
nately tor M-.. Webster. betweeu the two acts there was an 
of perv 
raised trom au averegze ol Liste €§ seveu per ceutuim uuder the 
net of Inz4d, to upwards of eighty-two per centum oo the entire 
col umpuon of the country oo imporicd articies, by the act of 


iand }=2~ / reel af te ii? 
ugly acelivity, which itrequired a manof Mr.Webster’s strength lof my constifuents. 
to Ilravel up, predaced by the impests bem. suddenty jue 


isvepeal! Lhed voted against the Teri ff in 1824, and in 1827 
vend it in a point essential to the interests 
fi feere is the inconsistency? Could I do 
ir, does political consistency consist in always gir- 
ing negative votes /”’ 


he ric ; te ? Ss 


it is true that the subjeet did come before ** Congress in 1827, 
on a proposwuen tavor.ible to weol and woolleus.”” and in a 


sent te the Tlariff in 1824 and my vote ja isle. It is labor lost. | is fi the act of Ieve had beeu to reduce the duties, in- (form ulteriy Irrecobetieanie with the previous opinions of Mr. 

pays und served com line nt to ry eck tn Y--21—J at this i ste ef increasing therm, Mr. W ebster micht well say that iu /\S €vster. fhe preposition w as. iD fact, nothing more or less 
ie to raise me high, that my folt, a ld dee it, im IR2R, [suppertng a he stood apunm he * same icvei which he cceupied ; tian to five wew f.oxiand «en entire monopoly of supplying the 
may be the more sisrnal. Sir, there wus no fidlatall. Betweeativ vpposing au eugmentation of the iaipest tp imc. Ile must, ;rest of the Cuited States with woollen fabries. It was ouc of 
ti gree \d IT stood on in le. and that I took ia Lets, there was} tideed,. lav: the sume ulea of levels that the &¢ ometricians, i | the most uarrow and selfish measures ever ottered for the adop- 


no’? ond j no P ef pre, hut no de. divity fi mvwssa thangs of pe y- 
nm the same level. <A plan 


tale expense the whole matter: ty IS1O | bad pot acenieseed 


in the ‘aed, then supported by South Coralion, ‘To some 


prrts ot | 
lf held th 


ii mito meet new circumstances, 


7 especially, 1 felt and expressed great repugnauce. 


same opinions in Tew, at the mecting to banue:) 


Laputa, hed ou the suliject of mathematical Itunes. 
sd chunve of position to meet new circumstances "we 


bean Sw 
That “at 
mimi, ana Those “pew enecuuistapees were, that New “Haig: 


land had transterred very suddenly tie imvestinent of a large 


portion 


Oo, her Capita froa Counmerce ANd DAViealiond lO Mauu- 
facturcs, whieh taducead Vie. Webster Te periariau this woucertul 


; 


hon of any legrlaturc on earth. It was. in faet. a proposition 


ito compel eve ry peor man in the country to pay in money six- 


i 


dor evght 


strougest argument which could be urged agatust the woollens 


teen duliars fur a suit of 


woollen clories, manufactured ig the 
Luited ‘tates, whic: he eould purchase in a foreign country 
The 


duslars W Vi th OL cotton. corn. fish. or tobaeceo. 
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Bail, to which the gentleman ties alluded. said there, and | political somerset, which wastly surpasses the groaud and laiy | bill, was furnished by Mr. Webster, iu bis speech of 1324. which, 
say now, that, as aa ori sinal Gestion, ‘he authorit j of Conerese | tum'sing of tial memorable viear, who shall be uameiess. as if COO Prices, mi tue sinsitlest CoOMPrss, the best refutation te 
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fo ¢ rereise thu erenue poi wiih di ect ri f. renee to the pire fection e* / suy now. dai . as adn oi minal Cj dt Se Mov, ti, ( uth ried Oo iis own support qi that measuie. auc iis subsequent vote In 


of mana lu hure ‘, hy (I Y ti ul) nM {4 thor fs far more (ite Slinnte 
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Gi, MY ha loment, Un oft pul 0} viternal Linprovent nts. 

J must confess, six, that. an 

i revels orm y opinions latety. 

the /’ age 
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Adotlee dire, or {it uu 


one respeet, some vmpression has been 
Mr. Sladison’s publication has put 
Lf He has placed if. J must ac- 
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seem, impregnaule. But, eveu i the power were doubifai, on 


the face of the Constitution itsell. it nad been assumed and as- 


sevted in the fiest revenue law ever passed under that same 
Constitution; and on this ground, as a matter setied by con 
temporaneous practice, | liad refraiwed from expressing the 
opinion that the ‘Tani! laws transcended constitutional limits, 
What l did say at Faneuil Hall, 
as far as | now remember, was, that this was orig’ aaily matter 
of doubtful constructiou. ‘The geutleman himself, | suppose, 
thinks there is nu doubt about ut, and that the Laws are plainly 
against the Coustitution. Mr. Madison's letters, already re- 
ferred to, contain, in iny judgment, by far the most able expo 
sition extant of this part of the Constitution. le has satisfied 
me, as far as the practice of the Goverument had lett it au 
open question. 

“With a geat mary rity of ihe Representative 8 of AYassac 
felts, / vode d against the Larif of Is. My reasous Were ibeu 
fiven, and | will aet new repeat them. Bart, notwithstanding 
our dissent, the great States of New York. Pennsylvania, Olio, 
and Kentucky. went for the bill io aimost unbroken column, 
and it was passed. Congress and the President sanctioned tt, 
and it became the law of the land. What, then, were we to 
do? Our only option was either to fall in with this settled course 


us the gentlemau supposes. 


of public policy. and accommodat ourselves to it as well as we | 


could, or to embrace the South Carelina doctrine, and talk of 
nullifying the statute by State interference. 

“This last alternative did not suit our principles, and of 
course we adopted the former. dn 1827 the subject came again 
before Congress, on a proposiiion favorable to wool and wooilens. 
We looked upon the system of protection as bemg fired and set- 
thd. The law of lezd remained. Jt had gone into full opera- 
ion, and, in regard to some objects intended by it, perhaps 
most of them, bad produced all its expected effects. No man 
proposed to repeal it, no man atlempted to renew the general con- 
fest on its principle. But, owing to subsequent and unforeseen 
occurrences, the benefit intended by it to wool and woollen 
fabrics had vot been realized. Events, pot known here whew 
the law passed, had taken place, which defeated its object in 
that particular respect. A measure was accordingly brought 
forward to meet this precise deficiency, to remedy this partica- 
lar defect. Jt was limited to wool and woollens. Was ever any 
thing more reasonable? If the policy of the Tariff laws had 
become established in principle, as the permanent policy of the 


Government, should they not be revised and amended, and made | 


equal, like other laws, as erigencies should arise or justice re- 
quire? Because we had doubted about adepting the system, were 
we to refuse to cure its manifest defects, after it became adopted, 
and when no one atiemptcd “its repeal ? And this, sir, is the in- 
consistency so much bruited. 
ievd—dut it passed; and in 1827 and 1825 I voted toamend tt 
ina point essential to the interest of my constituents. Where is 
the inconsistency? Could I do otherwise? Sir, does poiitical 
consistency consist in always giving negative votes? Does it 
require of a public man to refuse to concur iv amending laws, 
because they passed against his consent? Having voted 
against the Tariff originally, dues consistency demand that | 
should do all in my power to maiotaiu an unequal ‘Tariff, bur- 
theusome to my own coustitutents in many respects, favorable 
in pone? ‘To censisteacy of this sort, | lay oo claim—and 
there is another sort, to which LT lay as lithe--and that ts a kind 
of cousistency by which persons feel themselves as much hound 
lo oppose a proposition, after it has become the law or the 
land. as before. 

“The bill of 1827, limited, as ] have said, to the single ob- 
ject in which the ‘Tariff of IS24 had manifestly failed in its 
effect, passed the House of Representatives, but was lost here. 
We had then the act of WP28. LT need not recur to the history of 











I had voted agaist the Tariff of | 
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e grounds of construction and argu: 
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ment, wh i i secu bape gneble.’ 

li Mr. Mad:sou has placed the power on * grounds of con- 
struction and argument which seem tupreguabie,”” is it not a 
little strange that Mr. Webster should eveu now thik that * to 
exercise the revenue power with direct relerence to the protec- 
tien of damestic manufactures, is a questionable authority 2” 
Sutwe will let this pass. Mr. Madisou lias priucipally put the 
power, we believe. on the ground w inch justited ihe embargo— 
the ground of retaliation, the priacij.e upou whieh couutervail- 
ing duties are uecessarily placed, but wuich neither the frends 
nor the enemies of the present tarili, admit as forming the 
foundation on which it at present rests: 
som, that of its supporters were fo mite this adiMission, (to 
which they have been strongly urged) it would folluw that our 
tarill, under the priuciple of reciprocity, cuuld be repealed 
by treaty, whieh, of all possible issues, Is the one least desired 
by the trieuds of the American System. li Mr. Madison's 
argume ot bas given Mr. Webster any new light, we can only 
say that a mind ike bis must have beea ina siugular state of 


tor this manifest rea- 


‘feet, ol a tore 
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(less ‘ 


mavor of the wet of dole, we are induced to transcribe it. 
“TL wil vow proceed, Sir, to state some objections which I 
geueral nature to the course of Mr. Speaker's 


‘ omnat 
GOservValions. 


* ble seems, to me, to argue the question, as if domestie ta 

ry were Contlued to tic producieo of the manufactured ar- 
fieles; as if the emplovment of oar own capital aud our own 
labor. iu the oeeupatious of commerce aud aavigatiou, were not 
is cphaticary adomesiuc ludusty as any otiier occupation 
“ome viber geutlemen, io the course of the debate, have spoken 


‘of the price paul for every foreign manufacture, as so mach 


‘added to the stock of national wealth. 


ziven for the eucouragement of foreigu labor, to the prejudice 


ott 


own. Is uot every article we purchase the prodace of 


eur labor, as truly as if we bad manufactured it curselves? Our 


labor has earned it aud paid the price fur it. It is so mach 
If the commodities 
were collars, obody would deny the truth of this remark; and 


iti» precisely as correct ia its application to any other commo- 
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idity is tu siuver. 


ed cloth. 


One man makes a yard of cloth at home, 
auetaer raises agrieullural products, apd buys a yard of import 
Doth these are equally the earnings of domesiic in- 


dustry, and the only questions that arise in the ease are two— 


) 
' 


the first is, which is the best mode, uuder ail the circumstances, 


of obtaining the article? and the second is, how far this first 


. . . . 
eclipse, ever siuce Is21, asthe venerable Ex-President bas | 
vot stated a single argument in favor of the existeace of the | 


power, which is uot to be fouud in the lucubrations of Mr. 
Carey and Mr. Niles, which they have aunounced in all the 
exhiustiess iterations and reiterations which distinguish their 
One vew and importaut fact Mr. Madison dues state, 
which, we believe, escaped the acute research of these gen- 
tlemen, that ia the Ma -iebusetts Conveution, Mr. Wiggery 
and Mr. Dawes expressed their belief that the Constitution 
did coutain a power for the protection of domestic manufac- 
tures. 


laburs. 


; 


‘in disregard to other interests. 
fer of capital, and a vieleot change in the pursuits of men. We 
could exceedingly benefit some classes by these means. 


| 


question ts proper to be decided by Government, and how fur it i3 
proper to ve left to individual discretion. 


lie goes ou to say :— 
* | kuow that it would be very easy to promote mauufactures 
for a me, but probably only for a short time, if we might act 


‘Ve could cause a sudden trans- 


But 


owhat then becomes of the interests of others.—Mr. Webster's 


' 


We cannot but think the resolutions reperted by Mr. the early ages of the munarchy. 


Speech in the House of Representatives, 182A. 

Again Mr. Webster says ia the same speech :— 

* The woollen manufaciurers of England have existed from 
Provisions desigued to aid 


Webster, as chairman of a committee. at a large public meet- and foster them, are black lettered Statutes of the Edwards 
ing at Boston, at Faneuil Halil, in 1o21, cootain a much sound- ) and Ilearys. Ours, on the contrary, ate but of yesterday, and 
er exposition of this power, toan any thing Mr. Madison ean j yet, with no more than the protection of the existing laws, are 
say or has said vuder inducements, which, however amiable, | already at the point of close and promising compelilion. — 


have been the occasion, vevertheless, of putting a weapon into Mr. 


the hauds of those who were ounce his worst enemies, to wer 
against those principles of cous‘itutional freedom and linited 
construction, the conservation of which, was the object of the 
mest useful and distinguished portion of lis life. Mr. Webster 
s#id at Faueuil Hall, in the emphatic words of these re- 
solutious— 

* Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to any 
amount of taxes equally apportioned and iunpeosed, for the 


; 
; 
' 
' 
' 


| 





Mh ehster's S pee ch in 322A. 


We shail conciude our extracts from this speech with a single 
paragraph more :— 

“The best apology for laws of prohibition, and laws of mo- 
nopoly, will be found in a state of seciety, bot only unealight- 
ened, but sluggish, ia which they are most generally establish- 
ed. But our age is whotly of a different character, and its 
legislation takes anotler turn. Society is full of excitement; 
competition comes in places of monopoly, and intelligence and 


purpose of raising revenue necessary for the suppert of the | industry ask only for fair play and au open field. Profits, ia- 
government; but that taxes imposed on the people for the | deed, iu such a state of things, will be small, but they will be 
benefit of any one class of men (the maunfacturers) are | extensively difused: prices will be low, and the great body of 
equally INCONSISTENT WITH THE CONSTITUTION, aud with | the people presperous and happy.— Mr. Webster's Speech in 182A. 


sound policy. 


- 


We think, we have proved, that “ although the subject came 


“2d. That in our opinion, the proposed tariff, and the prin- | before Congress om a proposition favorable to wool and wool- 


ciples on which it is avowediy founded, would, if adopted, | tens,” 


have a tendeucy, however different may t« 
who recommenuded them, to diminish the radustry, impede the 
property, and corrupt the morals of the people.” 
“Witha great majority of the Represciiatives 
selts, L voted against Ue Tariff of IH. 
the land. What wer } 
fail in with this settled 


of Massachu- 


: , 
ive tO Ue: 


COUT SE of publte poli Y, ak l accommodate 


ourselves to it as well as we could, or to embrace the S. Carolina | 


doctrine, and talk of nullifying the statute by State interference.” 

Was this the only alternative? Could Mr. Webster not 
have maintained his priaciples by continuing to struggle by the 
side of the South, in the cause of free trade? Was the contest 
hopeless when the bill of 1@24 passed by a teiding majority of 
some five or eight votes ; 
lost in the Seuate? 


lue, wheu it was waged agaiust a system, winch, in Mr. Web- 


the motives of those | man in the Union who ought to have supported it. 


; 
; 


‘ 


It became the law of | 
, * * x ’ 
Cur only option was either to 


Vir. Webster. from his principles in 1824, was the last 
He says, 
too, that ** we looked upeu the system of protection as being 
fixed and settied. ‘The law of 1824 remained.” Was it right 
—was it Mr. Webster's duty so to regard any system which was 
“equally incousistent with the Constitution aud sound policy, 
and which corrupted the morals of the people!” Besides, the 
act of 1824 was an oppressive tax bill, aud God forbid, that aay 
Statesman should declare with any justice, in a free goveru- 


‘ment, that a measure of this deseription **is the fixed and set- 


' 
; 


wheo in 12°27 the woolleus bill was | 
Aud was the coutest also net of some va- . 


‘not the South have goue with hin ! 


tied poliey of the country.” No man, he says, * proposed to 
repeal it.’ Why did he not, with his acknowledged talents and 
an extensive influence in New-E-ngland—from no ove could the 
proposition “to renew the contest ou the principle ef the act 
of 1824," have better come, than from himself, and from none, 
surely, with so many auspicious promises of success. Would 
Yes, to the last moment, 


a measure 80 recent. Its enemies spiced it with whatsoever they | ster’s own words, * was inconsistent with the Constitution, and | had be thought proper to keep the flag of tree trade flying, in- 
thought would render it distasteful ; iis fricnds took it, drugged | impeded the property, and corrupted the morals of the people!” | stead of ingioriously hauling it down. 

as it wus. Vast amounts of property—many :nillions—had been; Or was his opposition to this system withdrawa the moment) “ Fel,’ Me. Webster asks, because we had doubted about 
invested in manu futures, under the inducaments of 1824. Events| New England so far ss fell in with this setiled course of public po- adopting the system, were we to refuse to cure Us manifest defects ?” 
called loudly. as I thought, for further regulation, to secure the| licy.” as that it no longer “impeded the property of her people.” | No: if the cure of its manifest defects was to have been effected 





= 


degree of protection intended by that act. I was disposed toj alihough it might sull “cerrupt their morals,” and be *ineon- by reducing not cugmenting the duties. The question is about 





4 


~ - - = hl 


Banner of the Constitution. 


— - 











ee en ee | oe ee ee ee _ — 


Mr. Webster's consistency, not how far the we 
consistent with the act of 1824, which he voted against, whilst | 
he voted for the woollens bill. Mhere is this inconsistency ? | 
can he not see it ? « Does political consistency consist im always | 
giving negative voles »* Yes, upon identical propositions in- | 
volving the same policy. We apprebend that a man whe should | 
vote against a bill to legalize robbery generally, and should 


theft, he would find it somewhat difficult to reconcile the Two 
votes, although he might be blessed with all Mr. Webster's fer- 
tility im excuses or ingenuity in explanation. 

Vast amounts of property—many millions—had been invested 
in manufactures. under the inducements of the act of 1824.— 
Events called loudly, as 1 thought, for further regulation, to se- 
cure the degree of protection intended by that act.” 

The substance of this justification may be summed up in a 
few words. Mr. Webster was decidedly opposed to the tariff 
of 1824, on the grounds, we presume, of his declared senti- 
ments in 1821, “that it was equally inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and sound policy, and thot it impeded the property, 
whilst it corrupted the morals of the people.” Tn T8224 he was 




















opposed to regulation on the ground of the protection afforded | from Mr. Madison's Report one or two passages, which bear more im- 


by that law. yet in R22 he voted for an act which weut upon 


the principle of protection alone, aud greatly increased the in 
ducemeuts for the investment of vast amounts of property 
(many millions”) in manufactures, and which investments 
were made immediately after the passage of the act, aud ted to 
the tremendous reaction and disastrous failures in the manufac- 
turing industry of the country, in 1829 and 1530. 

From this clause in his defence, it might be inferred, that the 
act of 1828 was an exceedingly mild aud inoffensive measure, 
merely designed * to secure the degree of protection intended 
by the act of 1824.” But can there be any thing more disin- 
genuous than this pretext, when the fact is one of obvious and 
universal notoriety, that the act of TR2R, so far from merely se- 
curing * the degree of proiection intended by the act of 1824," 
went far beyond it, in duplicating on all, aad tripheating the 
duties on some articles. We are inclined to think Mr. Web 
ster must have the same idea of “degrees.” that be has of 
“levels,” when he can discover that it is perfectly consistent 
for him to vote against an act imposing an average of 37 per 
cent. duties, then to vote for an act imposing an average of 
IMpost amounting to ®2 per cent.; while yet the one was voted 
for, and the other against, on the same principle aud “same 
Jevel '"’ 

“ The vote may have been right or wrong. wise or univise: but 
tt is little less than absurd to allege against wt an inconsistency mn 
spposition to the former law.” 

It would, indeed, be absurd to argue against Mr. Webster's 
vote in faror of the taritT in 1828, as an inconsistency with the tariff 
of 1°24. But is this the question? Does Mr. Webster think he cau 
biind us by raising such smoke as this’? No. The inconsistency ts 
not between his vote in 1828 and the tariff of 1-24, but between the 
votes he gave on these two bills, which stand as widely opposed as 
the antipodes. Here is the rub—hic labor, hoc opus est. However hn- 
miliating tt onght have been, it would have saved Mr. Webster a world 
ef pains, to have plead guilty to the charge, justitied, and thrown him- 
self “on wool and woollens”’ for his consolation and defence. 

We feel that we owe an apology to our readers tor detaining them 
so long on a charge which we admit is somewhat too personal in tts 
eharacter, to come ordinarily within the compass of the subjects which 
appropriately belong to a journal of this description. We must, how- 
ever, hope for our justification, from this vital consideration, that the 
cause of truth, in politics as well as morals, is never more seriously en- 
dangered, than by a fluctuation in the opinions of public men of ac- 
knowledged talents and influence, when their opinions seem to be un- 
der the government of no fixed principles, but to depend entirely on 
transient interests for their existence and support. 

We come now to the discnasion of the only subjects which, from 
the important public principles involved m them, would seem to justi’s 
a consideration of the speeches of the two distinguished gentlemen 
who took a prominent lead, on opposite sides, in the debate on Mr. 
Foot's resolution. ‘This discussion involves the qnestion, whether the 
reserved nghts of the States can be usurped or violated by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union, and no remedy or protection be afforded the 
States, other than that which the Supreme Court of the United States 
is able to afford under its arbitrament—or, in other words, whether the 
States are absolutely remediless in the premises of such aa usurpation 
or Violation, short of revolution itself. 

Mr. Webster, in his first speech, brings on the controversy, on the 
subjects to which we refer, m the following terins : 

“I know that there are some persons in the part of the Union to 
which the honorable member [ Mr. Hayne] belongs, who habitually 
speak of the Union in terms of indifference, gr even of disparagement. 
The honorable member himself is not, I trust, and never can be, one 
of those. They significantly declare that it is time to calculate the 
value of the Union—and their aim seems to be, to enumerate and mag- 
nify all the evils, real and imaginary, which the Government, under 
the Union, produces.” 

'e presume, from Mr. Hayne’s reply to this denunciation of South 
Carolina, that Mr. Webster added to it an affirmation, not only of the 
groundless absurdity of her complaints, but of the groundless absurdi- 
ty, also, of the mode of redress which she might suppose she possesses 
under the Constitutiofi of the Union, the latter of which, how ever, 
does not appear in the report of Mr. Webster's speech. In reference 
to this allusion of the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Hayne opens 
the discussion by the following statement of the argament, which we 
desire not to weaken by an injudicious abridgment: 

“ The Senator from Massachusetts, in denouncing what he is pleased 
to call the Carolina doctrine, has attempted to throw ridicule upon the 
idea that a State has any constitutional remedy by the exercise of its 
vovereign authority, against ‘a gross, palpable, and deliberate violation 
ot the Constitution.” He called it “an idle” or “a ridiculous no- 
tion,” or something to that effect: and added, that it would make the 
Union “a mere rope of sand.” Now, Sir, as the gentleman has not 
soudescended to enter ito an examination of the question, and has 
been satisfied with throwing the weight of his axnthority into the scale. 
I donot deem it necessary to do more than to throw into the opposite 
scale the authority on which South Carolina relies: and there. for the 

present, [ am perfectly willing to leave the controversy. The South 
Carolina doctrine—that ts to say, the doctrine contained in an €Xposi- 
tion reported by a Committee of the Legislature in December, 1528, 
and published by their authority, is the good old Republican doctrine 
of ‘9s, the doctrine of the celebrated ** Virginia Resolutions.” of that 
year, and of * Madison’s Report.” of "99. It will be recollected that 
the Legisiatare of Virginia, in December, 1798, took into consideration 
the Alien and Sedation Laws. then considered. by all Republicans, as 
a gross violation of the Constitution of the United States, and on that 
day passed, among others, the following resolution : 

“The General Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare, 
‘ that it views the powers of the Federal Government as resulting from 
the compact to which the States are parties, as linuted by the plain 

sense and intention of the instrument constituting that compact, as no 


‘further valid than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in’ 


‘ that compact ; and that, in ease of @ deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
”~ 
* ous exercise of other powers, not granted by the savd compact, the States 


" whe are parties thereta hare the right, and arc in duty bound, to inter- 





a 


vollens bill was ‘ pose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within | their rui 


‘their respective limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties, apper-}! 
‘taining to them. 

‘In addition to the above resolution, the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia appe iled to the other States, in the contidence that they would |t 
‘econeur with that Commonwealth, that the acts aforesaid [the Ahen |t 
‘and Sedition Laws) are unconstitational, and that the necessary and 





‘ 





ginia, in maintaining unimpaired the authorities, rights, and libertes, 
‘ reserved to the States respectively, or to the people 7 
“The Legislatures of several of the New England States, having, 





since the great civil revolution of 1793. 
'* proper measures would be taken by each, for co-operating with Vir- | 
afterwards vete for a bill to authorize a particular species of}: 


e on " — ee 


> _ ——_—-_ -_—_—_—_- 





n, combatted by his side, and, what is far less honorable to hu- 
nan nature, a base avarice perceived that his were doctrines to make 


colonies of those States whom it was profitable to plunder and oppress. 


Mr. Hayne, on the contrary, was the champion of a truth, which 
night almost be called new, and in some respects unacceptable. from 
he Egvptian darkness which had fallen upon the eyes of the people, 
He spoke with fearfal odds 
igainst him—before those who were unwilling to have the ttles dis- 


puted by which they claimed, not only the nght of exaction, but the 
prerogative of iImanunity. 
trom the imperial Senate, bent «.: the oppression of distant provinces, 


He could hope for no indulgent hearing 


(contrary to the expectation of the Legislature of Virgioin) expressed although his voice might penetrate the remote vales aud hamlets of our 
their dissent from these doctrines, the subject came un again for consi- | Vast country, and meet with a response in the bosoms of a free and 











deration, during the session of 1700-1200, when i was referred to a 
Select Committee, by whom was made that celebrated Report, which 
is familiarly koown as “ Madison's Report,” and which deserves to last 
as tong as the Constitution itself In that report. which was subse- | 
quently adopted by the Legis!ature, the whole subject wa deliberately 
re-examined, and the obiections urged against the Virginia doctrines | 
carefully considered: the result was, that the Legislature of Virginia 
re-aftirmed all the principles laid down in the resolutions of ‘8, and 
issned to the world that admirable Report which has stamped the cha- 
racter of Mr. Madison as the preserver of that Constitution which he 
had contributed so largely to create and establish. f will here quote 
mediately on the point in controversy. The resolution, having taken 
this view of the federal compact, proceeds to infer— 

“That, in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise, of | 
‘other powers, not granted by the said compact, the States who are 
‘ parties thereto have the right, and are in daty boand, to interpose for 
‘arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintatmmg, within their 
respective limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties, appertaining to 
‘them, 

“ Itappears to your Committee to be a plain principle, founded in 
common sense, illustrated by common practice, and essential to the 
nature of compacts, that. where resort can be had to no tribunal sa- 
perior to the authority of the parties, the parties themselves must be the 
‘ rightful judges, in the \ast resort, whether the bargain made has been 
‘perverted or violated. The Constitution of the United States was 
formed by the sanction of the States given by each in its sovereign 
‘capacity. In adds to the stability and dignity, as well as ‘o the an- 
thority of the Constitntion, that it rests upon this legitimate and solid 
‘foundation. The St.‘ s, then, being the parties to the constitutional 
compact, and tn their sovereign capactty, it follows, of necessity, that 
there can be no tribunal abore their authority, to decide, in the last re- 
sort, whether the compact made by them be violated; and, conse- 
quently, that, as the parties to it, they must themselves decide. in the 
‘ Jast resort, such questions as may be of sufficient magnitude to require 
‘ their interposition. 

“The resolution has guarded against any misapprehension of its 
‘ object. by expressly requiring, for such an interposition, “ the case of 
a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous breach, of the Constitution, by 
the exercise of powers not granted by it.” It must be a case. not of a 
light and transient nature, but of a nature dangerous to the great pur- 
poses for which the Constitution was established. 

“ Bat the resolution has done more than guard against misconstrne- 
‘tion. by expressly referring to cases of a deliberate, palpable, aud dan- 

gerous nature. It specnfies the object of the interposition which it con- 
‘templates, to be solely that of arresting the progress of the evil of usur- 
‘pation, and of maiotaiuing the authorities, nghts, and liberties apper- 
‘ taining to the States, as parties to the Constitution. 

** From this view of the resolation, tt would seem inconceivable that 
‘jt can incar any just disapprobation trom those, who, laying aside all 
‘momentary impressions, and recollecting the genume source and ob- 
‘ject of the Federal Constitution, shall candidly and accurately inter- 
* pret the meaning of the General Assembly. If the deliberate exer- 
‘cise of dangerous powers, palpably withheld by the Constitution, 
‘could not justify the parties to it in interposing even so far as to arrest 
‘the progress of the evil, and thereby to preserve the Constitution it- 
‘self. as well as to provide for the safety of the parties to it. there 
‘ would be an end to all relief from usurped power, and a direct sub- 
version of the ngbts epecitied or recognized ander all the State Con 
* stitutions, as well as a plain denial of the fundamental principles ou 
which our independence itself was declared.” 

* But, Sir, our aatherities do not stop here—the State of Kentacks 
responded to Virgimia, and, on the 10th of November, 1798, adypted 
those celebrated resolstions well known to have been penned by the 
author ef the Declaration of American Independence 
lutions, the Legislature of Kentucky declare— 

* That the government, created by this compact, was not made the 
‘exclusive or tinal judge of the extent of the powers delegated to it 
‘self: since taat would have made tts disers:on. and not the Constitu 


‘ 


* 


- 


In those reso- 





‘tion, the measure of its powers; but that. as in all other eases of com- 
i pact among parties hav me no common judge, each party has an equal 
‘right to judge for itsell, as well of infractions, as of the mode and 
‘ measure of redress.’ 

At the ensuing session of the Lecisliture the subject was re-exam 
ined, and, on the 14th of Novembe - 729, the resolutions of the pre- 
ceding year were deliberately re-atiirmied, and it was, among other | 
) things solemnly declared— : 
* That, if those who administer the General Government be per: | 


























| * mitted to transgress the limits fixed by that compact, by a total disre- 


of a general consolidated government, will be the inevitable conse- | 
‘quences. That the prinerples of construction contended for by sundry 

‘of the State Legislatures, that the Gencral Gorernment is the erelusice 
* judge of the extent of the powers delegated to it, stop nothing short of 
‘despotism, since the discretion of those who administer the Govern 

‘ment, and not the Constdution, would be the measure of their powers 

‘ That the several States who formed that instrument, being sovereign 
‘and independent, have the unquestionable right to judge of its infrac- 
‘tron, and that a nullification, by those sovereigntics, of all unauthorized 
‘ acts, done under color of that instrument, is the rogh'ful remedy.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Hayne does no more than rest his argament 
on the Virginia and Kentacky Resolutions of 179% aud 1799—whieh, 
}in themselves, would seem to comprise all that can be said in favor of 
the night “of a State to untteriere for the preservation of its reserved 

rights, in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dengerous exercise, on the 
| part ot the General Government, of powers not granted by the com- 
pact 5 

Betore, however, we proceed to consider any of the topics which ne- 

cessarily arise out of this argument.it will be just to Mr. Webster, that, 





gallant people. 
on Whom the jungeage “of soberness and truth’ was not entirely lost 


,and residuary. 


;* gard to the special delegations of power therein contained, an annihi- 
‘lation of the State Governments, and the erection, upon their ruins, 
‘ 


Paul found a different jadge even in a single despot, 


sut itis time for as to permit Mr. Webster to speak for himself: 

“Mr. Webster resumed: So, Sir, Lunderstood the gentleman, and 
am happy to find that I did not misunderstand him. What he contends 
for is, that it is constitutional to interrupt the administration of the Con 
stitution itself, in the hands of those who are chosen and sworn to ad- 
minister it. by the direct interference, in form of law, of the States, in 
virtue of their @vereign capacity. The imberent mght in the people, 
to reform their government, do not deny; and they have another 
night, and that ts, to resist unconstitutional laws. without overturning 
the Government. It is no doctrine of mine, that unconstitational law: 
bind the people. The great question is, whose prerogative is u to decide 
on the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the laws? On that the 
main debate hinges. The proposition, that, in case of a supposed vi 
olation of the Constitution, by Congress, the States have a constitu 
tonal mght to interfere, and annul the laws of Congress, is the propo 
sition of the gentleman. {do not admitit. If the gentleman had in 
tended no more than to assert the rights of revolution, for justifiable 
cause, he would have said only what all agree to. But t cannot con 
ceive that there can be a middle course, between submission to the 
laws, When regularly pronounced constitutional, on the one hand, ani! 
open resistance, which is revolution, or rebellion, on the other. LT say 
the nght of a State to annul a law of Congress, cannot be maintained, 
but on the groand of the unalienable nght of man to resist Oppression : 
that is to say, upon the ground of revolution. | admit that there is an 
ultimate violent remedy, above the Constitution, and m defiance of the 
Constitution, which may be resorted to when nu revolution ts to be jus- 
tified. Bat ft do not admit, that, under the Constitution, and in con- 
formity with it, there is any mode in which a State Government, as a 
member of the Union, can interfere and stop the progress of the Gene- 
ral Government, by force of her own laws, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

‘This leads us to inquire into the origin of this Government, and 
the source of its power. Whose agent ts it? Is it the creature of the 
State Legislatures, or the creature of the people? If the Government 
of the Umited States be the agent of the State Governments, then they 
may control it, provided they can agree m the manner of controlling it 
—if it is the agent of the people, then the people alone can control it, 
restrain it, modify, or reform it. lt is observable enough. that the doc- 
trine for which the honorable gentleman contends leads bim to the 
necessity of maintaining, not ovly that this General Government is the 
creature of the States, but that it is the creature of the States severally 
—so that each may assert the power, for itself, of determining whether 
it acts within the limits of its a-thority. It is the servant of fonr-and 
twenty masters, of different wills and different purposes—and yet bound 
to obey all. ‘This absurdity, for it seems no less, arises from a miscon- 
ception as to the origin of this Government, and its true character. It 
is, Sar. the People’s Constitution—the People’s Government—made far 
the People—imade by the People—and answerable to the People. The 
People of the United States have declared that this Constitution shall 
be the Supreme Law. We must either admit the proposition, or dis- 
pute the authority. The States are unqnestionably sovereign, so far 
as their sovereignty ts not affected by this supreme law. The State 
Legislatures, as political bodies, however sovereign, are yet not sove- 
reign over the Peop'e. So tar as the People have given power to the 
General Government, so far the grant ts unquestionably good, and the 
(iovernment holds ot the People, and not of the State Governments 
We are all ageats of the sarne sapreme power, the People. The Ge- 
peral Government and the State Governments derive thei autheritv 
lrom the same source. Neither can, in i+ lation to the other, be called 
primary; though ove is detinite and restricted, and the other general 
The National Government possesses those powers 
wiich w& can be shown the People have conferred on it. and no more 
All the rest belongs to the State Governments or to the People them. 
seives. So far us the People have restrained State sovereignty. by 
the expression of thew will, in the Constitution of the United States, so 
fir, at must be aduntted, State sovereignty is effectually controlled. | 
dy bot contend Uat i os, or vugil to be, controlled farther.” 

Again :— 

‘tn Carolina. the Tariff is a palpable, deliberate ustrpation—Caro 
lina, therefore, may nullify ut. and :efuse to pay the duties. 
sylvauia, nous both clearly consti" 
there. the davies are to be paid. And yet we live under a government 
vi aumiorm laws, and ander a Censtituteon, too, which contains an ex. 
press provision, as it happens, that all duties shall be equa! in all the 
Siates! Does not this apy reach absurday 

* If there be uo power to settle such questions, independently of e- 
ler of the States, is not the whele Union a rope of sand? 
hiown back again, precisely, upon the old Confederation ? 

ii is too pla to be argued. Four-and-tw enty interpreters of con- 
suintional law, each with a power to decide for itself. and none with 
authority to bind aay body else, and this constitational law the only 
bond of thers Union. What is such a state of things, but a mere con- 
nexion during pleasure, or, to use the phraseology of the times, during 
feclmg ? And that feeling, too, not the feeling of the People, who es- 
tablished the Constitution, but the feeling of the State Governments.” 

Agaun:— 

"The People, then, Sir, erected thi. Government. They gave it a 
Constitution, and im that Constitution they have enumerated the powers 
which they bestow on it. They have made nt a limited Government. 
They have detined its authority. ‘They have restrained it to the exer- 
cise of such powers as are granted; and all others they declare are re- 
served to the States or the People. But, Sir, they have not stopped 
here. if they had, they would have accomplished but half their work. 
No definition can be so clear as (o avoid possibility of doubt—no hmit- 
ation so precise as to exclade all uncertainty. Who, then, shall con- 
strue tine grant of the People?) Who shall inte rpret their will, where 
it may be supposed they have left st doubtful?) With whom do thev 
leave this altumate right of deciding on the powers of the Government ? 


In Penon- 
abvoonl aud highly expedi ut—and, 


t Are we not 
? 
‘ 





by ®s copious an extroet as our limits will permit, we present such por- 
tious of his speech as are most cogently applicable to the constitutional 
questions involved in the issue. And we would be ready to concede 
that his reply was as sol.d and unanswerable. as it is confessec!s inge- 
nieus and eloquent, 1 we were prepared to admit his premises—that | 
>this is a government formed by the people in their aggregate capaciiies, 
and not by tie States in their sovereign funetion—and that the Sapreme 
Court is the final and absolute arbiter between the States and the Gen- | 
eral Government—positions we not only utterly deny, but the admission 
of which, we earnestiy and emphatically maintain, would destroy the | 
distinetive character of our Confederate Government, by making it, de 
jacto, one of valimited powers. ° : 

That this gentleman’. reply is skilfal and acute, and marked by that | 
dexierity which enables an advocate to make the worst appear the bet- 
ler cause, no one can deny. He enjoys, moreover, the benefit of oc- 
cupying the vantage ground, by having on his side those popular sym- 
paties which exist in favor of the Union, as the source of our past glory 
| and present security and renown. He spoke, too. to a majority, inter- | 
| ested in the abuses to which the Union is made subservieat, which ma- ! 
| jority gave lim « snstaining countenance, willing ears, and cheering 

tongues. Natsonal glory, that delusioa which has betrayed so many to 


' 


! 








) with the Government itself, ia its appropriate branches 


State coustruction 7 


Sir, they have settied all this iu the tallest manger. They have left it 
Sir. the very 
chief end, the main design, for which the whole Constitution was fra- 
med and adopted, was to establisn a Government that should not long 
be obliged to act through State agency, or depend on State opl.ion 
and State discreiion 
Government under the Confederacy. Under that system, the legal ac- 
tion—the appheation of Jaw to individuals—belonged exclusively to the 
States. Congress could only recommend—teir acts were not of bind- 
ing foree, Uli the States had adopted and sanctioned them. Are We in 
that condition siiil?) Are we yet at the mercy of State discretion, and 
Sir, if we ere, then vain will be our atlempt to 
maintain the Covstitution under which we sit. 

“ But, Sir, the People have wis ly provided, in the Constitution it 
self, a proper. suitable mode ana tribunal for setthng questions of con. 
stitutional law. There are, im the Constitution, grants of powers to 
Congress—and restrictions on these powers. There are also prohibi- 


tions on the States. Some anthority must therefore necessarily exist, 
having the ultimate jarisdiction to fix and ascertain the interpretation 
of these grants, restrictions, and prohibitions. ‘The Constitution hae 
itself pointed out, ordaiued, and established that apthority. How has 


The Peopie had bad quite enough of ‘that kind of 
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t accomplished this great and essential end By declaring, Sir, that 
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‘rest, with amendments to some of them, were agreed to by t 


Bauner of the Constitution. 
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*: the Constitution, and the Laws of the United States, made in pursuance | Llouse: whic h rues, so agree d fo, are as follow : 


thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, any thing in the Constitution 
or Lawes of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

“This, Sir, was the first greut step sy this the supremacy of the 
Constitution and Laws of the United States is declared. The People 


Rules to be observed as the Standing Orders of the Convention. 


A House to do business, shall consist of the deputies of not 


iless than seven Stites; and all questions shall be decided by the 


; . © > 
, greater number of these which shall be fully represented. But 
so willit. No State law is to be valid which comes in conflict with the ke 7 


Constitution or any law of the United States. : 
this question of interference? To whom lies the last appeal? T 
sir, the Constitution itself decides, also by declaring, ‘that the Judicial 


But who shall decide | 2 !ess number than seven may adjourn from day to day. 
This, | 


Immediately after the president shall have taken the chair, 
(and the members their sects, the minutes of the preceeding 


power shall extend to all cases arising under the Constitution and Lars | day shall be read by the secretary. 


of the United States.” These two provisions, Sir, cover the whole 
. tw r 
ground. They are, in truth, the key-stone of the arch. With these, 


it is a Constitution—without them, itis a Confederacy. In pursuance of 


these clear and express provisions, Congress established, at its very 
first session, in the Judictal act, a mode for carrying them into full ef- 
fect, and for bringing all questions of constitutional power to the final 
decision of the Supreme Court. It then, Sir, became a Government. 
It then had the means of self-protection; and but for this it would in 
all probability have been now among things which are past. Having 
constituted the Government, and declared its powers, the People have 
further said, that, since sormebody must decide on the extent of these 
powers, the Government shall itself decide : subject always, like other 
popular Governments, to its responsibility to the People. And now, 
Sir, 1 repeat, how is it, that a State Legislature acquires any night to 
interfere? Who. or what. gives them any right to say to the People, 
We, who are your agents and servants for one purpose, will undertake 
to decide, that your agents and servants, appointed by you for another 
purpose, have transcended the authority you gave them? ‘The reply 
would be, I think, not mmpertinent, ‘‘ Who made von a judge over ano- 
thers servants ?—to their own masters they stand or fall.”’ 

“ Sir, I deny this power of State Legislatures altogether. It cannot 
atand the test of examination. Gentlemen may say, that, In an ex- 
treme case, a State Government might protect the people from into!e- 
rable oppression. Sir, in such a case, the people might protect them- 
selves, without the aid of the State Governments. Such a case war- 
rants revolution. It must make, when it comes, a law for itself. A 
nullifying act of a State Legislature, cannot alter the case, nor make 
resixtance any more lawful. In maintaining these sentiments, Sir, I 
am but asserting the rights ofthe People. I state what they have de- 
elared. and iusist on their right to declare it. ‘They have chosen to re- 
pose this power in the General Government, and I think it my duty to 
support it, like other constitutional powers.” 


( To be Continued. ) 





JOURNAL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 
On Monday, the 14th of May. A. D. 1787, ond in the ele- 


venth year of the independence of the United States of Ameri- 


ea, at the state house in the city of Philadelphia, in virtue of 


appointments from their respective States, sundry deputies te 
the Federal Convention appears d: buta majority of the State. 
not being represented, the members present adjourned, from 
day to day, until Friday, the 25th of the said mouth, when. in 
virtue of the said ippointments, appeared from the States of 


Masssachuseits. 


The Hoo Rafus King, Esq, 


Virsinia. 

His Ex'y G. Washington, Esa. 
His Ex’yv BE. Randolph. Esq. 
The Honorable John Blair, 
James Madison, 
George Mason, 
Georve Wethbe, and 
James WC lorg, Esqrs. 
The Hon. Dovid Brearly. North Carolina. 
Win. Chorebil Houston. and | The Hon. A exaoder Wortin, 
Williaa Patterson, Esgrs. Wall 
Riehard Dols. Spa: tht, ana 
Hugh Willia:ason, Esqrs. 

Sorth 


New York. 
The Hon. Robert Yates. and 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 


Neie Jersey. 


pint Richards. it ') ire, 


Pennsilvania. 
The How. Robe rt v! TIS, 
Thomas Fitzsi pons, 
Jumes Wilsea, and 


rolina. 

The Hor Jeouu hu ledge, 

Ch irles Corte ~~ orth Piockney. 

Gouverneur Morris, Esqrs. Charies (raclvey, and 
Delaware. Picrce Butler, E.sqrs. 

The Hou. G Ure Re rd, (. Vv eit. 

Ricuard in issert eod The Hon. \\ liam Few, Esq. 

Jacob Broom, & “ars. 





It was moved by the 
the deputies from Poousy'soma, thet a Presideut be elected by 
ballat, which was agreed tor oud thereupon he nomi ited, on 
the part of the said staie, His Ex celleacy George Washington, 
bisq. 

The members then proceeded to ballot on behalf of their res- 
pective states, and the ballots being taken, it appeared that the 
sud George Washiagtua, was unenimously elected: and he was 
conducted to the chaw by the Hou. Robert Morris, and Joho 
Rutledge. Esqrs. 

The president then proposed to the house that they should 
proceed tothe election of a secretary: and the ballot being 
taken, it appeared that, William Jackson, Esq. was elected. 

The fe!lowiug credeutials were produced aud read. | See ap- 

endix.| 

‘The house then appomted Nicholas Weaver, messenger, and 
Joseph Frye, doorkeeper. 

On mouon of Mr. C. Pinckney, ordered, That a committee 
be appointed to draw up rules to be observed as the standing 
orders of the Convention; and to reportthe same to the House, 

A committee, by ballot, was appointed of Mr. Wythe, Mr 
Hamilton, and Mr. C. Pinckney. 

And then the house adjourned till Monday next, at 10 o'clock. 


Honorslle Rebert Morris, Esq. one of 


i 


Is tHe Feorrat Convention, Monnay, Mar, 28, 1757. 

The Convention met agreeably to adjourament. 

The honorable Nathenie! Gorham, and Caleb Strong, Esqrs. 
deputies from the State of Massachusetts; tue honorable Oliver 
Vilisworth, Esq. a deputy trom the State of Connecticut; the 
honorable Gunuing Bedford, Esq. a deputy from the State of 
Delaware, and the honorable James MHeary, Esq. a deputy 
from the State of Maryland—attended and took their seats, 

The following credeatials were produced aud read. [See ap- 
pendix. | 

His excellency Benjamin Franklin, Esq. and the honorable 
George Clymer, Thomas Mifflin, and Jared Ingersoll, tisqrs. 
four of the deputies of the State of Pennsylvania, attended and 
took their seats. 

Mr. Wythe reported from the committee, (to whom the draw- 
ing up rules,’proper, in their opinion, to be observed by the Con- 


} 


Every wember rising to speak, shall address the president; 
‘and, whilst he shall be speaking, noue shall pass between thein, 


jor hold discourse with another, or read a book, pamphlet, or 


| paper, printed or manuscript. 

| And of two members rising at the same time, the president 

i shall name him who shall be first beard. 

| A member shall not speak oftener than twice, without special 

leave, upon the same question; and not the secoud time, before 
-every other, who had been silent, shall have heen heard, if he 

' choose to speak upon the subject. 

| A motion made and seconded, shall be repeated, and if 
_written, as itshall be when any member shall so require, read 

aloud, by the secretary, before it shall be debated; and may be 
withdrawn at any time before the vote upon it shall have been 

| declared. 

| Orders of the day shall be read next after the minutes; and 

either discussed or postponed before any other busiuess shall be 
introduced. 

When a debate shall arise upon a question, ao motion, other 
than to ameud the question, to commit it, or to postpone the 
debate, shall be received. 

A question, which is complicated, shall, at the request of 
any metnber, be divided, and put separately upon the proposi- 
tions of which it is compounded. 

The determination of a question, although fully debated. shall 
he postponed, if the deputies of any State desire it, uotil the 
next day. 

A writing which contains any matter brought on to be con- 
sidered, shall be read once throughout, for information: then 
by paragraphs, to be debated; and again, with the amendments, 
ifany, made on the second reading; aud afterwards the ques- 
tions shall be put upon the whole, amended, or approved in Its 
original torm, as the ease shall be. 

That committees shall be appointed by ballot: and that the 
members, who have the greatest number of baliots, although 
not a majority of the votes present, be the committee. When 
twoor more members have an equal number of votes, the 
member standin, first on the list in the order of taking down 
the bailots shall be preferred. 

A member may be called to order by any other member. as 
well as by the president; and may be allowed to explain his 
conduct, orexpressions, supposed to be reprehensible. And al! 
questions of order shall be decided by the president, without 
ippeal or debate. 

LC pon a question to adjourn, tor the day, which may be made 

tany time, if it be secouded, the question shall be put without 
a debate. 

When the house shall adjourn, every member shal! stand in 
his place uoul the president pass him. 

Resolved, ‘That the said rules be observed as standing orders 
of the tiouse. 

A letter from sundry persons of the State of Rhode Isiand, 
‘ddressed to the honorable the Chairman of the General Con 
veotion. wis presented to the ehatr by Mr. G. Morris; an, 

cing read.—Ordered, That the said letter do lie upon the table 
or farther consideration. 

{1 motion was made by Mr. Butler, one of the deputies o! 


j South Carotina, that the House provide against interruption of 


‘usiness by abseace of members, and against licentious publica- 
tion of their proceedings. 

Also, a motion was made by Mr. Spaight, one of the depu- 
ties Of North Carelina, to previde, that. on the ove hand, the 
thouse may uot be preciuded, by a vote upon ang question, from 
revising the subject matter of it, when they see cause, bor, on 
the otver band, be led tow hasti'y to resciud a decision, which 
was the result of mature discussion. 

Ordered, That the said motions be referred to the considera- 
von of the commitiee appointed on Friday tast, to draw up 
rules to be observed as the standing orders of the Convention; 
and that they do examine the waiters thereof, and report there- 
upon to the House. 


Adjourued till to-morrow at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
Tuesoay, May 29, 1787. 

Mr. Wythe reported from the committee to whom the mo- 
tions made by Mr. Butler, and Mr. Spaight were referred, that 
the committee had examined the matters of the said motions, 
and had come to the following resolutions thereupon : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee that pro- 
vision be made for the purposes mentioned in the said mo- 
tions; and to that end. the committee beg leave to propose, 
that the rules written under their resolution be added to the 
stauding orders of the House. 

And the said rules were once read throughout, and then, a 
second time, one by ene; and on the question severally put 
thereupon, were, with amendments to some of them, agreed to 
by the House; which rules so agreed to are as follow: 





RULES. 

That no member be absent from the House. so as to inter- 
rupt the representation of the State, without leave. 

That committees do not sit whilst the House shail, be or 
ought to be, sitting. 

That ao copy be taken of any entry on the journal during the 
sitting of the House, without the leave of the House. 

That members only be permitted to inspect the journal. 

‘That nothing spoken tm the Hoase be printed, or otherwise 
published, or communicated, without leave. 

‘That a motion to reconsider a matter which had been deter- 
mined by a majority, may be made, with leave unanimously 
given, on the same day in which the vote passed; but other- 
wise, not without one day's previous notice; in which last case. 





if the House agree to the reconsideration, some future day shall 


vention in their proceedings, as standing orders, was referred,)! be assigned for that purpose. 


that the committee had drawn up rules accordingly, and bad | 


directed him to report them to the House. 
report in his place, and afterwards delivered it in at the secre- 


Resolved, ‘That the said rules be added to the standing orders 


Aud he read the} of the House. 


The hovorable John Dickinson, Esq., a deputy of the State 


tary’s table, where the said rules were once read throughout, | of Delaware, and the honorable Elbridge Gerry, Esq., a deputy 


and then asecond time one by ove; and upon the question sev- 
erally put thereupon, two of-them were disagreed to; and the 


' 


from the State of Massachusetts, attended and took their seats. 


Mr. Randolph, one of the deputies of Virginia, laid before 
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the House, for their cousrderation, sundry propositions, in wri 
ting, concerning the American Coufecderation, aud the establish 


ment of a National Government. 


Resolutions offered by Mr. Edmund Randolph to the Conven- 
tion, May 29, 1737. 

1. Resolved, That the Articles of the Confederation ought to 
he so correeted and enlarged, as to accomplish the objects pre 
posed by their tastitution, namely, commou defeuce, security of 
liberty, and general welfare. 

2. Resolved, Therefore, that the right of suffrace. in the na 
tional legislature, ought to be proportioned to the quotas of con- 
tributiou, or to the number of free inhabitants, as the one or 
the other may seem best, in different cases. 

3. Resolved, That the national legislature ought to consist of 
two branches. | 

4. Resolred, Thatthe members of the first branch of the na- 
tional legislature ought to be elected by the people of the seve- 
ral States, every for the term of to be of the age of 
years at least; to receive libera! stipends, by which they may 
be compensated tor the devotion of their time to public ser~ 
vice; to be ineligible to any office established by a particular 
State, or under the authority of the United States (except 


‘those peculiarly belonging to the functions of the first branch) 


during the term of service and fer the space of after its ex- 
piration ; to be incapable of re-election for the space of 

after tne expiration of their term of services; aud to be sub- 
ject to recal. 

oO. Resolved, That the members of the second branch of the 
national legislature ought to be elected by those of the first, 
out of a proper number of persuns nominated by the individu- 
al legislatures, to be of the age of years, at least: to held 
their offices for a term sufficient to insure their independence ; 
to receive liberal stipends, by which they may be compensat- 
ed for the devotion of their time to the public service ; and to 
be ineligible to any office established by a particular State, or 
under the authority of the United States, (except those pecu- 
liarly belonging to the funetions of the second branch.) durtog 
the term of service; and for the space of 
tion thereof. 

GO. Resolved, That each branch ought to possess the right of 
originating acts; that the national legislature ought to be em- 
powered to enjoy the legislative right vested in Congress. by 
the Confederation; and moreover to legislate in all cases te 
which the seperate States are incompetent, or in which the har- 
mouy of the United States may be interrupted by the exercise 
of individual legisiation; to negative all laws passed by the 
several Siates. contravening, in the opinion of the national legis- 
lature. the articles of union, or any treaty subsisting under the 
authority of the Union; and to call forth the force of the Union 
against any member of the Uaion failing to fulfil its duty ander 
the articles thereof. 

7. Resolved, That a national executive be instituted, to he 
chosen by the national legislature for ithe term of years, to 
receive punctually. at stated times, a fixed compensation for the 
services rendered, iu whica no igerease or dimipution shall be 
made, so as to affect the magistracy existing at the time of the 
increase or diminution: to be weligible a second time: and 
that, besides a general authority to execute the national laws, 
it oughtto enjoy the executive rights vested in Congress by the 
Confederation. 

S. Resolved, That the executive, and a convenient number 
of the national judiciary, ought to compose a council of revi- 
sion, with authority to examine every act of the national legis- 
lature before it shall operate, and every act of a particular legis- 
l4tture before a negative thereon shall be final: and that the 
dissent of the said council shail amount to a rejection, unless the 
act of the national legislature be again passed, or that of a par- 
ticular legislature be again oegatived by of the members 
of each branch. 

9. Resolved, That a national! judiciary be established 
to bold their offices during good behaviour, and to receive 
punctually, at stated times, fixed compensation for their ser- 
vices. in which no increase or diminution shall be made, so ag 
to affect the persons actually in office at the time of such in- 
crease or diminution. ‘That the jurisdiction of the inferior 
tribunals, shall be to hear aad determine, in the first instance, 
and of the supreme tribunal te hear and determine, in the 
deruier resort, all piracies and felonies on the seas: captures 
from an enemy; cases in which foreigners, or citizens of other 
States, applying to such jurisdictions, may be interested, or 
which respect the collection of the national revenue ; impeach- 
ments of any national officer; and questions which involve the 
national peace or harmony. 

10. Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the ad- 
mission of States, lawfully arising within the limits of the 
United States, whether from a voluntary junction of govern- 
nent or territory, or otherwise, with the consent of a numbes 
of voices in the national legislature less than the whole. 

11. Resolved, That a republican government, and the terri- 
tory of each State (except in the instance of a voluntary junction 
of government and territory) ought to be guaranteed by the 
United States to each State. 

12. Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the con- 
tinuance of a Congress, and their authorities and privileges, un- 
til a given day, after the reform of the articles of the union shall 
he adopted, nd for the completion of all their engagements. 

13. Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the amend- 
ment of the articles of union, whensoever it shall seem neces- 
sary; and that the assent of the national legislature ought not 
to be required thereio. 

14. Resolred, ‘That the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
powers within the several States, ought to be bound by oath to 
support the articles of umen. 

15. Resolved, ‘That the amendments which shall be offered 
to the Confederation by the Convention, ought, at a proper time 
or times, after the approbation of Congress, to be submitted to 
an assembly or assembles of representatives, recommended by 
the several legislatures, to be expressly chosen by the people to 
consider and decide thereon. 

Resolved, That the House will to-morrow resolve itself into a 
Committee of the Whole House to consider of the state of the 
American Union. 

Ordered, ‘That the propositions this day laid before the House, 
for their consideration, by Mr. Randolph, be referred to the 
said committee. 

Mr. Charles Pinckney, one ef the deputies of South Carolina, 
laid before the House, for their consideration, the draft of a 
Federal Government to be agreed upon between the free and 
independent States of America. { To be continued. \ 
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CATECHIISM OF THE AMERICAN 
Qu stro 


woo.enu and cotton manutiactures ? 
Answer. Jaws which enact that the farmers and planters 
shal! not exchange their produce tor clothing. except at certain 





Whaeis meant Sy laws tor the protechion of the 


shop. uae !'V¥, the shops oft the manutaeturers. 
Ou De. for whose benetit are these laws! , 
dns. M auifesty of these who support them—the manulie- 
turers. 
Q: Whar are the effects of these laws! = 
das. The same in kind as would arise from huniting the 


quannty ol ei thiag consumed m the Luited States, to what 


could be proauced in the town of Pawtucket. 
Qa Hlow woe!d this be brought about? 
Ans Pirst. By a penerai complaint amongst the farmers 


and planters, that the price of their produce is too low to pay 
the expense of raising iti—as is the case bow. 


s ly. By a general glut and staguation of trade, aris- 


SYSTEM. | 
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ing from more produce being raised than could possibly be 
soled witha 

The \ 
auy branch of egriculture or commerce, Or in any trade de- 
pe ndent upon commerce or navigaullou—as is the case now. 

Fou thly. By the population ot agricuiturists, merchants, 
and being limited tin prepertion to the limitation 
of demand their lirst uy sherill’s sales, the 
by bankruptcy, and the last by starvation—as ts the 
Casc now. 

Ques. In such a state of things could not able bodied 
mechanics, who depend upon commerce, support themselves 
by working ! 

‘Ans. No more than they could support themselves by 
working ou a ship at sea, without provisions. 

Ques. Are not the increased prices which the manufac- 
turers obtain for their goods, in consequence of the high duties, 
anational gain? 

Ans. In the first place, all that they can gain must be taken 
from somebody else; which can make no uational gain. Se- 
condly, the effect is to keep down the wealth and power of 
the whole community, ia the same manver as would take 
place if the wealth and power of the community were re- 
stricted to the population that could be clothed by the fabrics 
manufactured in the town of Pawtucket, to please the manu- 
facturers there. 

Ques. What is the difference between preventing men from 
buying clothing with the produce of their labor, aud taking it 
from them after they have bought it! 

Ans. That in one case they go 
and in the other case with. 

Ques. Are not the increased profits of the manufacturers 
their property. 

Ans. No more than the increased prices which a shop- 
keeper might get, if he could forcibly prevent men from buying 
at any shop but his own. 

Ques. Is it not hard that the manufacturer should not sell 
his goods for the most that is possible ! 

Ans. Not so hard as that the farmer or planter should not 
sell his produce for as much as he can get by a free sale, ‘The 
case is like that of two men struggling to keep each other out 
of the market; and what justice and the public good demand, 
is, that both should sell for as much as they cau. 

But itis not simply a contest whether one man shall sell or 
another. ‘The demand of the manulacturer is that other 
men shall be prevented from disposing of the produce of theyr 
industry, i order that his wealth may be increased without 
indusiry ; and for no reason that can be discovered, except that 
he is rich already. He has the same opportunity as any other 
man of increasing his wealth by industry and economy, if he 
chooses to exert them: but what he demands is, that without 
exerting either, a fund shall be provided for perpetually increas- 
ing his property, at the expense of the industry of his neigh- 
bors. He is by profession, he says, a manufacturer, and there- 
fore it is his prerogative to be kept rich by the community. 

Ques. Do vot the proprietors of the manufactories pay 
wages to a great many laborers! 

Ans. It is just that they should. They are themselves 
geverally not laborers, and all that they can possibly have, 
is pan’ for out of other people's labor. Profit is nothing but 
tbe excess of the price above what is uecessary to pay the ex- 
penses of production, and the cost of the raw materials. 

Ques. Do they not pay to laborers higher wages than they 
could get in other employments ? 


living profit—as isthe case now. 
ily. 


MNecUAMICS, 


ior iabor: the 


sccond 


naked without working, 


By the impossibility of apy man’s prospermz in 





Ans. If they do, they lay an uajust tax on the rest of the 
laboring community, who have their wages regulated by the 
fair competition of the market. If they do not, then the ope- 
rative manufacturers are vot benefitted’ by the high duties, in- 
asmiuch as they, as well as the rest of the community, are com- 
pelied to pay dearer for their clothing, and for every thing 
else, foreign and domestic ; seeing that the price of every com- 
inodity produced Tnust be increased in proportion as the ex- 


peuse of clothes is tereased. For the same reason thata 
cheaply fed aatien can work cheaper than one expensively fed, 


can a cheaply clothed nation work cheaper than one expen- 
Bivelsy clothed. 

lf the manufacturers have not their present profits, 
how are they to pay the wages that they do? 

ins. tis clear that they cannot. Butitis as absurd to keep 
down the wealth aud industry of the community, for the sake 
of the wages that may be paid by the manofacturers, as it 
would be to keep them down to what could be supported by a 
sale of the goods manufactured in the town of Pawtucket. for 
the sake of the increased wages that might be paid by the 
manutacturers of the towa of Pawtucket, in returo. 

Ques. Is it not wrong to encourage the production of 
foreigners ! 

Ans. When a former or planter produces grain, cotton, to- 
bacco, or mee, and exchanges them abroad for clothing he may 
as truly be said to produce the clothing, as if it came out of 
his feids. And af he is prohibited irom doing this, it is his 
production that ts in reality stopped. 

Ques. [ls at pot the interest of the agriculturists that the 
manelacturers should have high profits, in order that they may 
comsume agricultural products ? 

Ans. Not if they are to consume them for less than could 
be hod from other people, and oblige the agriculturists to di- 
minish the quaatity of their sales besides. 


Ques. How is such a state of things as the present to be 
altered ’ 


Cues. 


Maier of the Coustitution. 


ooo 


Ans. By waiting till it is generaliy Known how much all 


men, except the mauulacturers, are mterested in the removal 
of the imjpastice : 
know ledge.* 
Ques. What is the way for any man to know whether he 
is interested tp the continuance of the tari policy, or vor? 
Ans. By asking whether it would be iar Lis interest, that 
the wealth and power of the community should at this mo- 
ment be redveed to what could be supported by a sale of the 
goods maaufactured in the town of Pawtucket. Hf he finds 
that this would not be for his interest, he may be sure that it is 
not for lis interest that the wealth and power of the commu- 
wily should be restricted as they now are by the taril laws. 
(Ques. Is it any vew dis.overy, that the wealth aud power 
of the community are restricted by restrictions ou Ube unporta- 
tion of foreign goods ? 
Ans. 


wud by taking all meaus to increase such 


lt was long ago pointed out by AdamSmiil. Uf the 

law, mestead of bemg a perpetual prohibition, acts only occa- 

sionally, or with a varying pressure, it will depress the popuia- 
tiou and industry pruportionately. 

Ques. What would be a sufliciently fair composition to of- 
fer to tae manufacturers ! 

{ns. ‘That the community, ou its part, would consent that 
the duties should not be reduced below such rates as would 
furnish a revenue adequate to the support of Government, it 
the manufacturers, on their part, would give up the idea of 
preventing meno from having clothes as cheap as they can buy 
them. 

Ques. How should the injustice be removed so as to pro- 
duce the greatest good aud the least sudering ? 

Ans. By removing it gradually. Give them time. Give 
them ten years W they please; beginning with the present 
rates, aud taking ol. a tenth every year, unul they are brought 
down to arevenue scale. Sut remove it. 

Ques. What should be done if any thing short of final re- 
moval was proposed ! 

Ans. A discerning community would clearly take all that 
was offered, and uot to relax in its endeavors to get the rest. 
Such a proposal leaves untouched the body of the wrong, aud 
all the canger arising from a sense of injustice. It is hke the 
geverosity of the feudal lord, who, instead of insisting on his 
droit de seigneur, for the full tale of three nights, should gra- 
civusly offer to compound for one. 

Ques. Ought not the manufacturers at least to have some 
indulgence shown them, in the way of duties, on account of 
their patriotic services during the last war, when clothiug was 
diffieult to be had abroad ? 

Ans. Whatever was due to those who set up such a claim, 
the tariff law of 1816 granted. Nine out of ten of the cotton 
and woollen manufacturers of the present day, have erected 
their establishments since the war, or have bought out those ol 
the patriots referred to, at half price. Nothing is therefore duc 
on that score: but, if there is, it would be far better to graut 
them pensions, than a tax, which caunot be raised but at anu 
expeuse of teu Umes the amount to the rest of the community. 

We are prodigiously stupid. Our posterity will have very 
little to suy about the wisdom of their ancestors, who flourished 
in the days of the American System. 

* This is the only mode which the British can pursue, for a redress 
of their grievances, because the constitutional mght of Parliament to 
compel people to pay double price for their bread, is not disputed. In 
the United States we have another remedy, which isto bold the man- 
ufacturing States to the contract they entered into with the agricultu- 
ral States. 

[To be continued. | 
THE FRENCH SYSTEM. 

Translated for the American Daily Advertiser from the * Cours 
Complet d’ Economie Politique Practique,” par J. B. Say. 
“Tt is saidif we cannot support a competition with Lugland 

in her cotton fabrics, we shall never be able to introduce that 

inanufacture,—and that England will forever enjoy the advan- 
tage of supplying our consumers, and we shall never free our 

selves from the tribute she imposes on us. If, on the contrary, 
the foreigu preduct is prohibited, our manufacturers will suc- 
ceed in imitating their goods, will acquire skil!, and finally will 
be enabled to seilas cheap as our rival. We shail then not 
dread their competition, and our country will be enriched by 
the introduction of a pew industry, which will supply the home 
market as cheap, and will also, by its exportation, increase our 
foreign commerce.” 

This argument is frequently employed. But ou will per- 
ceive that as we can pay for foreign goods, only by domestic- 
tic products, [or money obtained in exchange for domestic 
products] and that when we consume foreign products we in 
fact only consume domestic products in a different form, it isa 
matter of po importance whether we make the article ou- 
selves, or buy it from abroad, even to the end of time.—We 
can enjoy the advantages of this commerce as we do those of 
spices, which we shall never grow, and the importation of 
which we have proved to be advantageous, as it encourages 
the manufacture of the articles given in exchange. 

But it is said—war mey deprive us of the foreigu produc- 
tions. I answer then the time will have arrived for our coun- 
try to manufacture them even at a greater cost. 

‘The prohibitive system deprives us of the article now, for fear 
we may be deprived of it hereafter. Besides, | do not think 
we shall ever be deprived of articles which commerce can pro- 
cure. We have never been able to raise the productions of 
the torrid zone, yet we have never been deprived of them.— 
We have sometimes paid dear for them, but it was our own 
fault. If our ports had been thrown open to the merchants of 
the world, they would have supplied us on mederate terms, 
and have taken ia return domestic manufactures. 

Some think it would be a great advantage to our country if 
we could by means of a French system, rival the English in 
the manufacture of cutlery, and obtain the profits they at pre- 
sent enjoy. But then France must consent to lose an equal 
amount of profits on the goods she now manufactures, and 
which are exchanged for English cutlery. Besides, the best 
way of introducing the manufacture of a foreign production 
is to accustom our consumers to its use :—in time some of our 
ingenious mechanics will discover the process, and the bounty 
in their favor, arising from freight, costs, and charges of the im- 
ported article, will flord them ample encouragement. 

It is said that a French merchant who purchases English 
muslins, gives employment with that part of his capital to Eng- 
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lish workmen iostead of bis own countrymen. 
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But in answer to this it willbe found, first, that when the 
french merchant unports English cottons, be gives employ- 
ment to French maunlactarers to an equal amouat to pay for 
them—and second, that the French merehant does vot part 
with apy portion of his capital to the foreigner. After the pur- 
chase hie-still retatas the same eapital only in a different form. 
So also of the Eaglish merehani—his capital, betore the sale. 
was Ip goods; It is vOW in money: to-morrow it will be in some 
other form. Both buyer and seller retain each his own capital. 
If, as frequently happens, the Eaglish oanufactacer sells ona 
credit, of six months for instance. so faris the freuch mer- 
chant from parting with his capital, that it is the Eagtish man 
ufaeturer whe loavs to the French merchant the capit if which 
euables him to carry ou his commerce. 

li bas beensaid thatul the whole world would adopt ihe <ys- 
tem of free trade, there could be no doult of its advanteves. 
but that it would be folly io grant favors and receive none is 
return. 

Ircertainly would be great folly to injure ourselves to benefi: 
strangers. Ihave, however, already proved, that, in consuming 
foreign produce, we do uot ic jure ourselves, as we in faet con 
sume our own products. l have done more: | have proved 
that we gain by it, inasmuch as by this means we obtain the 
products we want by a cheaper process. The argument of the 
resinictionists amounts to this: Wien a foreign nation impose: 
restrictions upon the importation of our commodities, they do us an 
injury; consequently we ought to do ourselves another vajury, by 
Lin posing restrictions Upon Lie inportali 7 of they anu fac hr ( 


REVOLUTICNARY UISTORY. 
From the Raleigh Register. 

We feel great gratificatiwa in giving publicity to the anueked 
Communication, establishing, as it docs, beyond the possibility 
of eavil, one of the most inportant facts connected with the 
history of our State—one of which every citizen should be 
proud. ‘That to North Carolina belongs the honor of having 
made the first public declaration of Independence, we presume, 
that now, no one will venture todispate. It is a little singular, 
that the resolution referred to has not before been wade the 
subject of public investigation, and had awarded to it, as it 
eminently deserves, a conspicuous place in the Uistories of our 
State, compiled by Williamson and Martin: 

Rareien, 8th Oct. 1534, 

Messrs. Gales & Son.—Gentlemen: Seeing in your paper 
of yesterday an article taken from the Newberu Spectator, in 
whieh the Editors seem desirous that the fact should be esiab- 
lished beyond doubt, that the Provincial Congress of this State 
did, on the both of April, 1776, unanimously pass a resolution, 
empowering their Representatives in the Continental Congiess 
to coucur with the Delegates of the other Colonies in declaring 
ladependence, forming foreign alliances, &c.: and wishing. as 
far as in iy power, to promote the honor aad dignity of my 
native State, | commenced searching for tre original Journ als 
of the Congress aforesaid, and am happy in being able to is 
form you that I have found them entire. A copy of which, so 
far as respects the authoriiy given by the Provincial Congress 
to the Contivental Congress, to deciare ludependeuce, Xe. is 
herewith sent you, regularly certified. 

Very respectiully, your obt. serv't, WM. TILL 

(Mr. Hill is Secretary of State of North Carolina.) 

Monpay, Arrin Sth 1776. 

The Covzress met according to adjournment. 

On motion, Resolved, That Messrs. Cornelius Harvett, Allen 
Jours, Thomas Burke, Abner Nash, Jolhw Kinchea, Thomas 
Person, and ‘Thomas Jones, be a sclect committee, to take into 
consideration the usurpations and violences attempted aud coin- 
mitted, by the King aud Parliament of Britain, against Ameri- 
ca, and the further measures to be taken for frustratiug the 
same, and for the better defeace of this Province. 

Fripay, April 12, 1776. 

The Congress met according to adjourument. 

The Select Committee taking inte consideration * the asurpa 
vious and violenees attempted and committed by the King and 
Parliament of Britain, against America, and the further mea- 
sures to be taken for frustrating the same, aud for the better de- 
fence of this Province,” reported as follows, to wit: 

“It appears to your Committee, that, pursuant to the plan 
concerted be the British Ministry for subjugating America, the 
King and Parliament of Great Britain have usurped a power 
over the persons and properiies of the People, uulimited and 
uncontrolled ; aud disregarding their humble petitions for peace, 
liberty, and safety, have made divers legislative acts, denounc- 
ing war, famine, and every species of calamity, against the 
Continent in general: ‘That British fleets and armies have 
been, and still are, daily employed in destroying the people, 
and committing the most horrid devastations on the co atry: 
That Governors in different Colonies have declared protection 
to slaves who should imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
inasters: That the ships belonging to America are declared 
prizes of war, and many of them have been violently seized 
aud confiscated; in cousequence of which, multitudes of the 
people have been destroyed, or, from easy circuinstances, re- 
duced to the most lamentable distress. 

* And whereas, the moderation hitherto manifested by the 
United Colonies, aud their sincere desire to be reconciled to the 
mother country on constitutional principles, have procured vo 
mitigation of the aforesaid wrongs and usurpations, aad no 
hopes remain of obtaining redress by those means alone which 
have been hitherto tried, your Committee are of opinion that 
the House should enter into the following Resolve, to wit: 

Resolved, That the Delegates for this Colony in the Conti- 
nental Congress, be empowered to concur with the Delegates 
of the other Colonies, in declaring Independency, and forming 
foreign alliances, reserving to this Colony the sole and exclu- 
sive right of forming a Constitution and Laws for this Colony, 
and of appointing delegates, from time to time, (under the di- 
rection of a general Representation thereof.) to meet the Dele- 
gates of the other Colonies, for such purposes as shall be here 
after pointed out.” 

The Cougress, taking the same into consideration, unapi- 
mously coucurred therewith. 


Sratr or Norra Carouina, 
See. of State’s Office. 

I certify that the foregoing is correctly copied from the origi- 
nal Journals of the Provincial Congress, which met in Halifax, 
ou the 4th of April, 1776. 

Given under my hand, this &th of October, 1830. 

WILLIAM HILL, Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT! AL ELE CTION. 


| From the Knoxville Register. 
. 

ent ito them: together 
the several States. 
—ithuse marked G. 7’: 


Ley. elect by ie Legislature. 


STATES. Mode of electing. Jackson Adams. 
Maine, Dis l la 
Vermont, G. T. 7 
New Hampshire, 3. 8 
Massachusetts, G. 5. 1S 
Rhode Island, (5. : 4 
Connecticut, Gs E. S 
‘ New Jersey.  -: 4 
/ New York, Gs. ‘Tl. in future 2U 1b 

Pennsylvania, G. T. 23 

Delaware, Leg. 3 

Virginia, G. T. ae | 

Maryland, Dis. 5 F 

North Carolina, as “Ee 1S 

South Carolma, Leg. 

Cseorgia, . Fe v 

Alabama, ®! 2 5 

Mississt joi, Gr. TT. .> 

Lou isiana, i. T. 2 

‘Pennessee, Dis. 1] 

Wegtucky, = x 14 

Ohio, Ses. ‘Be It) 

ludiana, os we 5 

bilinois, a os 

Missouri, Be “Es 

17s a3 
oS | 173 


Jackson's Majority, YS ‘Total, 261 


S. Telegraph. 


From the U. 


The following Taruer exhibits a statement of all the Votes gi- 
ven at the Presidential Election in 1222, in the several States. 


with the majorities. 


| } ee. ’ 


Whole Vou WwW hole Vote 


Majority hs 








STATES tor for fur ir 
att ackson. Adams. | Jackson. | Ads ms. 
Pisa ee | 
Maine, 13,027 wees | 6.-46 
New Hampshire, | Qu. 22 24.424 | 3,202 
Vermont, - | B53 24 04 ' 16.001 
§laxsachusetts, 6.019 VOR | . | P3813 
Rhode island, - | ard | 2754 | :; | 1.933 
Connecheut, : 4.445 | Ree ‘ +300 
New York, . | 140,763 135,413 | 6,350 | 
New Jersey, 21,051 23.761 | : | £810 
Pennsylvania, - | 101 0a2 O.848 | 50894 | 
Delaware.,. The’ Ele ‘ctors are| appo nted by the Legis! ature 
Marviand, - . 2454 25,527 | ' “WY? 
Virginia, . s 752 12.10] | 14.65) | 
North Carolina.- | R57) 2 | 9S | VSO I 
So. Carolina,...The D Bestece are! ap poiatd ‘dt y the Legisi ature 
(,eorgia, -« . | W362 | 642 | in7vot 
Alabama, - H3,Se4 | "rt ee er Se 
Mississippi, 67 P) 3 a +) 
hh | iia | 
Lousiana, - 4.0015 ' 527 
‘Tennessee, | 44 I! 3 41.053 | 
Kentucky, - | 3Y.0N4 | 3 7912 
Olle, “ss | AOT 63) 296 | 4208 | 
Indiana, - ~ 4 2937 | W752 | o,185 | 
Vii LOLs, | “thw 46050 | 4.40) 
! . ‘ } an i 
‘iissouri, - - | Cc, ods dA | in72 
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As some of our readers may wish to refresh their memories 
with the result of the last Presideutial clection, we here pre- 
with the mode of electing Electors in 
Those States marked Dis. vote by districts 
by General Ticket, and those warked 


Baer ot tye Constitution. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


nie as the Schaytkill and Lehigh Navigation, aii siiae the 
ip elaware and Hudson Canal Companies, are “greatly depend- 
-eut for their tolis upen the consumption of fuel in New York, 
‘and no doubt will be alarmed at this discov¢ ry of the Swede, 
for fear that people will be able to warm themselves for nothing, 
[think we must prepose a combination with them. If they 
will advocate our tax upon bread, we will advocate a protecting 
tax upon all apparatus Uint shall enable people to keep them- 
selves warm withovt ‘lhus by con. 
necting the fmprovement interest, with the Tariff on 
bread, we I luamk, suceecd, as others have 


anthracite eoal. 


purnigg 
! 


Jutern i 
shall, 
done helore us. 
As your paper is open to all parties 
columns, even though | 
and say, that the only true 
greatest good of the gre 


almit to be 


be able lo 


[ avail myself of its 
Luow that you will retort upon me 
for government, is * the 
a paiuciple which I freely 
but } think there is one exception, 
and that is, in the case of supplying the people with bread. 
Yours, &e. Danien Doven. 


cdoetrine 
atest ogumber,”’ 
sound in @eneral, 
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The | present shect commences the second annual volu:ne of 
this Journal, and as we purpose to print for distribution amougst 
the citizeus of New York, with whom we bave taken up our 
permanent residence, a few hundred extra copies, in order to 
bring it into their view, it becomes us to say a few words upon 
the occasion. 

This paper was established with the desiza of advocating the 
ductrives of Free Trade, and a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution, as essential to the prosperity of the country, and the 
perpetuity of the Union; and atter a hard struggle for two years 
against prejudice, aud a strong political current, it has been at 
leugth enabled to take its stand amougst the permanent period 
icals of the and with a deg 


dav. ree of popular feeling in its 


favor, experienced by few other Journals devoted to limited 


j 
topres In the performance of his duties. the ecitor has had 


inuch difficulty to encounter. Amongst those who consider 


themselves attached to the free trade party, there are mauy 


whose iaterests, or accommodating spirit, lead them to admit 


exceptious to the general principles of political economy, whieh, 
without their beiug sensible of it, go to the subversion of the 


whole science. One man. admits the sound of the doc- 


that the 


Hicss 


trie, liberty of pursuing any busivess for which an 


individual is qualified, should not be denied him, but thinks, 
nevertheless, that the cotton manufacture should be supported 
by a tax upon the nation, another asserts the same thing in 
A third thinks that 


a fourth, that the 


reference to the manufacture of woollens. 


the growth of sugar should be protected ; 
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| 45.006 | SUT ATS 199.659] 63,972 
| SUT AI | ; | 63,972 | 
Jackson mayoritie ‘, 135.084 | - | 135.0e4 | 
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Fou 


Mr. Edita: 


THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


i—L am a baker by trade, and have been 
newspapers, of which the following is a copy: 
Perpetual Oren. —There is at Brussels a perpetual oven. 
baking ma it night and day, and. 
at one end, while a fresh one is put ip at tie other. 
economzed, as the fire ts never extinguished. 
and, asthe bread never comes in contact with coals or cinders, ut: 
fectly tree from any unpleasant taste or smell.— Bulleton des 


at every second, 


Scwnces. 


If this destructive i improverwent should tad its w: iyinto New 
York, all the bakers will be rnmed, and all ine capital investes 


in bake-houses aud ovens, wil! be utterly vanihilated, 
as one single establishmeuat would be « ap abie of sendiny 
supply the whole population. 


Would it not be cruel, Mr. Editor, to tern 
means of making bread tor themselves and families 
that the great mass of the people should be able to 


et a 
a little cheaper ! 


ing Congress for a protecting duty in our Laver. 
be laid upon all bread not baked in the honest 


be a mere bea gat lle divided among so inany people. 


lt is however, due to caudor w state. that | very much fear 


we shail not be strong enough to carry eur point. 
begin to have a notion, that ibe cheaper 
clothing 
fact statement of your correspondent, § 


the better, 
interest to do so. 
article: 


ivarm a room equal toa stove! 


em a ee ee 


most 
borably frightened at an articie which | have lately seeu in the 


Bread js 
a loaf comes out hot 
egy, . . 

Che heat is thus 
[it ix keptup wath oil, 
~ per- 


tp a stipiie i 
out 
86,400 loaves in a dav, which would ve balf as mueh as woald 


several hundred 
patriotic bakers out of employment, and deprive them of the 
, merey 
loat 
It undoubtedly would; and as I awa great 
friend to the Americin System. | mean to suggest to those whe 
are likely tu be my feliow sufferers, the expedie ‘ucy of petition- 
A tax should 
old fashioued | 
mode, of ove cent a loaf, which would be ample protection, 
vad would only amount to $630,720 per annum, which would 


The people 
they can buy their 
the more advantageous it is to them, and the matter of 
Samuel Strap, has opened 
the eyes of a good many, who [ am afraid will also take it 
into their heads, that the che aper they can get a loaf of bread, 
a point which | would not dispute, if if was not my 
In this dilemma, f will tell you how we will 
uct. In looking over a late aewspaper, I saw the following 


A Swede has invented a simple machine. composed of two parallel 
» wheels, turning contrary ways with great velocity, which, by the ex- 
treme agitation which it gives to the «ir, produces so great a heat as to 


oWuers ot iron mives should be enriched by other people's sil- 
‘ver: a fifth, that the makers of salt are entitled toa monopoly. 
Another. tink that free trade is a 


.ood thing, so far as it may be calculated to put eve man iuto 


and a very large class too, 
power, aud to keep auoether out: and in reference to some of 


our cities, there is a large body of merchants, who are fully in 


favor of tree trade as far as the importation of foreign goods, 
but who are wholly opposed to tree trade when applied to sales 
at auction. Armiidst this conflict of opinions, any one can per- 
ceive, that a paper which should bend to the various views o! 
tudividuals, and thus admit all the exeeptions thus urged. would 
Such a 
has net been * The Banner 


uave no pretensions to the character 
we take 


of prinetple. 
paper, a pride in saying, 
Having 
its course has been undeviating in the cause to which 
it has been 


of the Coustitution.”” 
Peoern, 


for its end the promulgation of! 
devoted. di has never turned aside to the right 
hand or to the left, in accommodation to the views of any in- 
dividual or party, oor can it ever be swayed from motives of 
self-interest or private ambition, to betray the confidence re- 
posed in it, by more than twelve hundred of the most respecta- 
ble, patriotic and enlightened citizens of this Republic. who 
take a warm tuterest in its success, and increasing circulation. 
‘he Banner will therefore, as hitherto, divested of all parts 
iiluence, and devoted to * principles, uot men,” continue to 
as held by all 
the semimories of learaing in Europe aed America, in which 
polities! philosephy is taught as a branch of a liberal education; 


promulgate the doctrines of political economy, 


and whilst the editor disclaims all feelings of animosity against 
jany portion of his fellow citizeus whose interests or opinions 
may be adverse to those doctrines, ke at the same time frankly 
states, that no private considerations shall deter him from strik- 
, log as deep at the System against which his blews are levelled, 
'as his humble 





he also thinks 
li due to candour to state, that any positions advaneed in this 
paper are open to criticism, and he freely ofiers to the friends 
of the American System the use of his columas for a temperate 
diseussion of the principles upon which that policy is founded. 
To the auctioa and apti-auction parties his paper will also be 


ebilitties will euable bim. Sut, 


open, and whilst he shall oppose all monopolies and restrictions 
upon the freedom of trade ia any of its departmeuts, be will 
cheerfully afford to the advocates of opposite views, a fair op- 
portunity of proving the soundness of their doctrices. In a 
word, this paper shall be a Pree Press for the discussion of al! 
questions of political economy, for, as truth only shines the 
brighter, when contrasted with error, we have uo such fears as 
those which operate upon the miuds of some, and which induce 
them to give a hearing to one side only of a question, lest, 
perchance,some darting fallacy should be stripped of its delusion. 

With this exposition of our views, we offer our Journal to the 
patronage of the inhabitants of this commercial city, the pros- 
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‘the poley which it is our aim to promote, requesting those whe 


mav be disposed to favor us with their Support, and tmey he 


desirous of commencing with this volume, to transmit their 
uames, as early as possible.to the Editor,through the Post O“lee. 
Printing-Office, Aua 


‘lhe terms will be fouad attire toot 


. ‘ e j ¢ . 
or through the mtveet, €iget Gectrs [rom 


Broadwav. of the last page 


Sth: ule. 


was delay: 


Our last paper. due on the contaiming an index to 


the first annua! volume, dhimets appearauce ior some 


days, owing to the arrangements incident to a change of loca- 
tion, during a long period of stormy weather. The same eases 
will also keep back for three days the present pamber: Lui, 
28 DO interruption will hereafter take place, we ‘trust that thes 
unavonlable proerastination will be excused. 

In answer to several inquiries, made for comp'ete files of ie 
first volume of the Banner, we regret to state, that we hive 
net on hand a single copy. Of the * t'ree Trade Advocate 
and Journal of Politieal Economy,” of which this paper isa 
continuation, published at Philadelphia, in 1829, in two volumes 
octave, we have some copies, which can be supplied at $3 in 


she 


eis, or $3.50 haif bound, for the set. 





We promised, sometime back, to give, in the secead volume 
of our Journal, a complete version of the Catechism of the Cora 
Laws, adapted to the American System, for the benefit of those 
who wish to be instructed as well as amused. We are, how- 
ever, fully aware, that no version which we can make, cam 
for, although 
we shall employ the same language, as far as analogy will per- 


come up to the spirit and force of the original; 


mit, vet there are many points in reference to which an argu- 
ment against dear bread can be urged with more strength than 
against dear clothes; and there is besides, a scientific knowledge 


lisplayed by the author of the original, to w hich we have not 


and a wit which cannot be transferred. 


the slightest pretensions, 

In order that our new subscribers, who commence with the 
present volume, may have the Catechism complete, we shall 
republish the small portion which has already appeared, com- 
mencing this day. 





It is with great regret we have seen announced, at Charleston, 
the suspension of ths publication of the * Southern Review.’ 
This event is not merely to be deplored, as a signal loss to the 
republie of letters, but as a political calamity, for, upon that 
work, more than upon any other published in this country, 
could the friends of free trade and a striet construction of the 
Constitution, rely, for the soundest, clearest, and most able ex- 
positions, of the principles upon which aloue the liberties of 
the American People ean be preserved. What the polar star 
is to the navigation of a ship, has the Southern Review been 
to these who are alarmed for the safety of the ship of State, 
for, having at its 


outh, distinguish- 


if kept much longer on her present course : 

command the ablest heads whieh the gifted S 
ed for the eminence and patriotism of her statesmen, can fur- 
nish, its pages have affor'ed evidence of a knowledge of the 
science of government, and of the essential attributes of a con- 
federation of sovereign States, which has been oo where else 
displayed, by the periodical press. We hope, however, for 
the sake of the cause in which we are engaged as humble co- 
laborers, that this distinguished work will not be permitted to 
expire. The great contest for liberty now waging in this coun- 
trv, requires other champions than those alorded by the daily 
or the weekly press, which, from the nature of things, can do 
no more than skim the surface of the disputed questions. 





There 
will still be wanting the profound speculations and learned 
disquisitions of the most able lawyers and scientific writers, 
aud for these no adequate depository can be found, except ina 
quarterly publication, the literary reputation of which stands as 
high as that of any other of its class. It seems that a plan for 
~usiaiming the work has been projected in South Carolina, by 
vhich it is proposed to create a joint stock company. with a 
capital of 100,000, in shares of $100 each. Each subscriber is 
to receive annually a copy of the werk, valued at five dollars, 
aud such proportion of the profits of the establishment as would 
remscin to be divided. ‘The plan is a good one, and we trust, 
most sincerely, that it may succeed. 





In the * Manufacturers and Farmers’ Journal,” of Provi- 
dence, there appeared under date of October 50, an article re- 
lative to Browao University, established in that city, coutaimiag 
some strictures upon the conduct of the Faculty. The writer, 
who signs himself * No Enemy to the in reference tou 
some of the charges advanced iu former publications. says, 
“they have under various signatures i@ your paper, en- 
tered the lists of controversy, and replied to every charge, light 


College,” 


or grave, which has been alleged against them. most of which, 
I am happy to see, they have satisfactorily answered, except, 
&c.;"" and it is added in a note, * also saving excepting al- 
ways, the President of a Khode Isiand College, lecturing on 
political economy, in opposition to the American System.” 

It seems that President Wayland, who as the head of the 
university is bound, if he delivers jectures oo political economy, 
to deliver none but such as are in accordance with the princi- 
ples of philesophy, had given great offence to the manufactur- 
ing interest of Providence and Pawtucket, by teaching the 
doctrines of free trade; and as the dissemination of truth, in 
reference to the true iuterests of the country, are thought by 
some persoas in Rhode Island to militate against their pockets, 
an attempt is made to excite prejudice against the institution, 
with a view of suppressing the lectures. Even the editor of 


and 





perity of which is mainly dependent upon the establishment of | the Journal thinks it would be better to bave no lectures at all, 
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ia such as would prove the American System to be falla- | 


suas. The following are lis views -— | 

Grown Unicersity —We have this day published a communication | 
the + f Brown University. The allusion of the author to the 
Ctures of the President, on Political Reonomy, may require some 
Hani \s we now understand the subject, from a very respect- 
e sou it stands thus: Heretofore, the President of the College, 

ag an advocate of Free ‘Trade, has leeiured according to his opin- | 
on i Peonemy—that is, on the principles by which nations 
wid be governed—at the sume time informing his classes that the 
{,overn: tof thes country. haviag marked out the course of policy it 
tended to parsne, was bound in honor to pursue it. He did not ad- 
Cale the repeal of the Restrictive Mvstem, or any interference with 
ve American System. Although we diifer widely from the President 





of the College, on this subject, vet we admit it is bat fur, ff he must | 
bClure on pal neal economy. that he should do it according to his own | 


views. The public is deep!y interested im the subject, and better wouid 
t be rr the Inet tution that the leciures should be abolished, than con- 
need under such circumstances. Doctor Wayland is an able man, 
end, being on the wrong side, may bave an injurivas influence over the 


vnds of the pupils under his care. We agree entirely w ith our cor- 

~spoudent, that the charges against the College, with the exceptions he 
1as made, have been met and refuted. bh affords us the greatest plea- 
sure to make this admission, being, in feelings, deeply interested in the 
welfare of Brown University. 


Now, we ask the enlightened portion of this community, who 
have hiherte remained inactive, whether it is vot high time to 
arrest the progress of a system, which, not conteat with plun- 
dering one portion of the people to enrich another, proposes to 
take possession of the halls of education, in order to prevent 
the march of seientifie knowledge, through fear that it may 
overthrow its vile schemes of injustice? ‘To the scholar, aud 
to the philosopher, this daring attempt at usurpation makes a 
powerful appeal. Knowledge is to be suppressed, science is to 
be crushed, philosophy is to be stifled, because, forsooth, a 
handful of speculators, whe are fattening upon spoils uncon- 
stitutionally extorted from others, consider that the diffusion of 
truth would deprive them of their unlawful gains. 


Tt is so seldom that a gleam of light appears in any of the 
Philadelphia papers, in reference to the principles of free trade, 
that we always hail with delight even the most feeble ray. In 
our columas of to-day will be found a short article headed 
“The French System,’ which appeared in Poulson’s Daily 
Advertizer, some weeks ago, to which we beg leave to call the 
attention of our readers, with the view of letting them see, that 
the American System is maintained in France under the utle 


neg Re 


of proceeding, lead 6 any good result! 





of the French System; and that oot only are some of the arti- 
cles protected by the folly of the French Government, precisely 
the same as those protected by the folly of the American Go- 
verument, (we like to call things by their right mames,) but 
that the arguments brought forward in both countries to sus- 
tain the same policy, are precisely the same. 





It seems that notwithstanding the prohibitory duties upon low 
priced cottons, the business during the last two years has not 
been universally profitable, as the following article, published 
some wecks ago, will show: 

From the Baltimore Gazette. 

The Warren | Cotton} Factory, situated about fourteen miles from 
Baltimore on the Great Falls of Ganpowder River, with all its buildings, 
tnachinery, and about 223 acres of land, 1s believed to have cost above 
$400,000. The building which contained the implements and ma- 
chinery for printing or stamping, with the most valuable part of its 
contents was destroyed jast spring by fire—that unfortunate loss, with 
the great depression which had for more than a year rendered the 
manufacture of cotton goods in the United States unprotitable—caused 
the operations of the Factory to be wholly discontinued in July. 

On Saturday last, under a decree of Baltimore County Court sitting 
as a Court of Equity, four undivided fifth parts of the factory, machinery 
and lands were sold at public auction to C. O'Donnell, Esq. From the 
well known energy, vigilance and ability of this enterprising gentle- 
man, we have no doubt that the Factory will be soon restored to its 
tormer usefulness, and we hope with profit to the owner. 

In some of the other papers we have seen the price at which 
this property was sold, stated at $62,000, which would be equal 
to $85,000 for the whole. The value of the property destroyed 
by the fire, does not appear; but estimating that at $65,000, it 
would seem that the purchaser had bought for $55,000 that 
which cost 2335,000, which would be $250,000 less than cost. 
Here, then, is evidence of a complete loss of a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars to the capitalists of Baltimore, in one single es- 
tablishment, * with the interest of it forever,”’ as a friend of ours 
used to say, whenever he paid at bank a discount of &10 67 
wpon a sixty day note of $1,000. A similar sacrifice, though 
not of so large an amount, was mentioned not long since, in 
Massachusetts ; and it is not improbable, that if many sales 
were foreed, a corresponding depreciation would show that tens 
of millions of dollars have been sunk by the American System 
having enticed into manufactures a large amount of capital, 


for which a profitable employment did not at the time exist. 





The constant dropping of water will wearaway stone. The 
perpetual surges of the ocean will sweep away the banks which 
ence have said, “thus far shalt thou go aad po further ;” and 
in like manoer will successive encroachments upon the Consti- 
tution, ultimately sweep away the landmarks by which alone 
the libertiesof the people are secured. In the political horizon 
before us, we can behold nothing upon which the eye of a 
patriot cap rest with complaceucy. On the one hand, we per- 
ceive a majority of the people of particular States, rushing op 
to the erection of a consolidated government, which shall have 
no guide for its course, but the phanton calied “general welfare,” 
but which means the private welfare of particular trades, or 
sections of country. On the other hand we see measures. 
originating in the most patriotic devotion to liberty, the con- 
stitution and the Union, resorted to as a sefe-guard against the 
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mivate in a dissolution of the bouds which now const 


before us, we can discern nothing in Ure papers tavoring the | 


views of the broad constructionists, that displays the slightest 
disposition to relax in the policy which has brought upon the 4 


country its present crisis. Lostead of finding a disposition to 
discuss rationally and temperatcly, as the solemuity of the oc- 
casion demands, the claims of the South to redress, we sce 
nothing but bitter or scornful deuunciations of those who have 
taken the lead, whilst the merits of the question, upon which 
the disaffection turns, are left unvoticed. Can such a corrse 
If the inbabitauts of 
seven Whole States, complain that their rights and liberties have 
been invaded by uswarravtable and unconstituuional enact- 
ments, are their complaints to be satisfied by harsh and oppro- 
brious epithets directed against a portion of the citizens of one 
of the complaining States? Is it expected, thet the great body 
of the friends of State Rights, who constitute the mass of the 
people of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carhna, Georgia. 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, and who have not push- 
ed their opposition to the usurpations of the Federal Government 
to the extent which others have done, are to be put down by 
the attempts now making to stigmatize all the opponents of the 
American System as advocates of disunion? If so, great in- 
deed is the delusion under which those who eutertain this belief, 
are labouring. ‘The cry of mad dog will not extinguish that 
fire of genuine republican devotion, which burns throughout the 
Southern States, and which will never be quenched so long as 
the constitution remains unredeemed. Forbearance will be 
displayed—long suffering will be endured, and no pacific effort 
will be left untried, to bring back to the true path those who 
have been enticed away from it by the allurements of self- 
interest, or the perversions of selfish politicians. But that ao 
acquiescence in the doctrines contended for at the present day, 
by the leading politicians of the constructive school, is ever 
to be looked for, we think there is not in the sigus of the times 
the least ground for believing. They are certainly not to be 
discerned in the speeches or proceedings even of the most mo- 
derate of the citizens of South Carolina. They maintain as 
strenuously as the most violent of their brethren, the unconsti- 
tutionality and oppressiveness of the tariff, and internal im- 
provement policy ; but while they prociaim their opposition to 
the measures of redress proposed by the latter, they intimate 
nothing like an admission that a perseverance in the policy com- 
plained of, could ever meet their apprebation. And now let 
us ask, what sort of a union could be long maintained amongst 
sovereign and independent States, which should be founded 
upon the disputed rightof one portion to oppress another? The 
answer must be evident, and n0 man, who has ever reflected 
upon the fact, that this Government was built upon mutual 
concessions and compromises, can for a moment entertain the 
belief that it can endure after the spirit which gave it birth shall 
have become extinguished by selfish aud sectional feelings. 





The following article is copied from the Providence Daily 
Advertiser: 


ImpontaTtion oF Corton ixto Provipence.—We have been fivor- 
ed with facts upon which are predicated the following accurate state- 
ments, werthy the attention of our friends at the South. The amovnt 
of Cotton imported into Providence, the year ending the $Uth of Sept 
1830, was 42,612 bales. 


Stock on hand the same day, [being usually small for the season | 





as follows: 
New Orleans, . . . ; . : 929 bales 
Alabama, - . . : ; . » 145 
Uplands, . : : / : : : 464 
Sea Island, - - . . : ‘ 117 
Total, 1,655 


The consumption of cotton from this market, has been fully 42,000 
bales, within the past year, worth, upon aa average, $40 per bale, 
amounting to a total of $1,700,000. 

This cotton has been manufactured into abont 70,509,000 yards of 
cloth, which was sold at about nine cents per yard, averaging the dif- 
ferent qualities and prees, thus producing a gross sale of $6,450,009. 

Of this sum,a very great proportion has been returned to the South, 
im payment for cotton and provisions, leaving to the manufacturer 
a reasonable profit, if an opinion may be formed from the cheerfu! 
activity which now prevails in this neighborhood. 


It appears, from the foregoing statement, that the price 
which the Manufactarers of Providence pay for cotton is very 
little less than the price it sells for at Liverpool. Bales of 
cotton usually weigh, upon an average, about 300 pounds, and 
at $40 per bale, the price is about 13 eents per pound. The 
price at Liverpool was not long since quoted, in the papers, 
as follows: ** Upland, 6 3-4 to 7 2-4d.—Orleans, 7 to 7 3-4d.— 
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jute us On of cotlen, as she could get for it in other places ; or otherwise 
‘people. And yet with these menacing and alarming symptoms |she might consider it no great favor tw be compelled to dea. 





Alabama, 6 3-4 to 7d.” ‘Taking the average at 7 1-4d., and 
allowing 6 per cent. for the exchange, we have 14 cents and 
a small fraction. One fact is therefore conclusively establish- 
ed, by this statement, and it is a very important one, viz. that 
our possessing the raw material gives an advantage to the 
American Manufacturer, not exceeding one cent per pound— 
which is equal to fess than one-fifth of a cent on every yard 
manufactured, seeing that, according to the Providence state- 
ment, one bale of cotton will make 1678 yards of eloth, which, 
estimating 300 pounds to the bale, is a little more than 5 1-2 
yards to every pound. 

But the most important fact established by this statement, 
is, that, when these 42,000 bales of cotton leave the hands of 
the Rhode Island manufacturers, they are charged with the 
expenses and profits of manufacturing, amounting to 4,750,000 
dollars; and, if any merit is taken to the manufacturers, for 
sending a portion of their cloth to the South, it ought to be 





everthrow ef them all, which in their ultimate course may ter- 
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with the domestic manufacturer, and submit te bis terms. Let 
us therefore see how the case would stand. 

A bale of cotton is worth 840, and, at Providence, can be 
exchanged for 444 yards of cloth, being at the rate of 9 cents 
per yard, 


But the same bale of cotton can be exchanged, at 
iverpool, for a greater number of yards, and for the simple 
reason, that cotton cloth is eheaper at Liverpool than at 
Providence. That it is cheaper at the former, than at the 
iatter place, is proved conclusively, by the pertipacity with 
which the manufacturers adbere to the prohibitery duty, the 
design of which is to stop the importation of the low priced 
cloths, which prevents the people from knowing how much 
cheaper they can be made abroad than at bome. It is also 
demonstrable from another well known fact, that manufaetur- 
ing labor, even wheo aided by machinery, is cheaper in bng- 
land than in this country: for, as iron, of which machiwery is 
made, is there about oue-third the price it is here, and as the 
labor of mechanies, to build machiuery, is cheaper there thin 
here, it follows that epiouing and weaving, by machinery, can 
both be performed cheaper there than bere, to say nothing of 
the superior abuudauce of capital, which reduces the interest 
of mouey and the rates of profits. 

But perhaps it way still be urged that this is not conclusive 
—the absolute fact of the superior cheapness must be demou- 
strated by producing the article itself, with a well-authentica- 
ted invoice. It is not easy to find prohibited goods in a mar- 
ket, but we have no doubt that the same quality of goods 
which are stated above to have cost, upon an average, 9 cente 
per yard, could be imported aud sold, after paying a moderate 
revenue duty, at 7 or Scents. Taking the latter price, howe 
ver, and estimating the saving at only one cent per yard, let 
us see how much it will amount to. Only 705,000 dollars of 
a tax laid upon the consumers of cotton cloth in the United 
States, for the benefit of a few capitalists in Rhode Island, 
which is at the rate of $70 50 per head of the whele cotton 
manufacturing population of that State, estimatiwg them at 
ten thousand. Why, it would be better to give them all! a 
bounty, men, women, and chiléren, of forty dollars a-piece, 
the sum allowed to the Peonsylvania revolutionary soldiers, ra 
ther thao submit to so enormous atax. It is truly laughable 
to see What a racket can be made by some editors, about pal- 


their pockets picked of millions, without being told of it.— 
Truly we are a vation that strain at goats and swallow cameis. 
Why, if the whole 200,000 bales of cotton supposed to be con- 
sumed in the United States, were worked up into cloth, as the 
42,000 bales were in Rhode Island, and sold at @ single cent 
per yard more than it could be imported for, the total tax 
would be $43,353,333. But we are quite sure that neither one 
cent, nor two cents per yard, would cover the increased price 
Which is paid, by the consumers of cotton, for the support ot 
the cottou manufacturers. Iu other words, ten millions of dol- 
lars do aot cover the tax paid upon this single item of protect- 
ed commodities; and can we woader, therefore, that those 
who pocket this bonus, which ts equal te $200 per annum, per 
head, of titty thousand operatives—which is more than the 
number employed in spinuing aud weaving 200,000 bales of 
cottou—should cry out most lustily against these who are try- 
ing to deprive them of it? 

That we do not make these calculations at random, we can 
convince our readers, from the following exposition. A very 
frank and intelligent geutleman, engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton, gave us, some time last year, the following infor- 
mation: By the most improved spinning machinery then ia 
use, One person could spin, in a day, ten pounds ef cotton, 
into yarn of the size called No. 15, which is that used in the 
fabrication of what are called domestics. These ten pounds 
of yarn will make fifty yards of such cloth, of the width of 
thirty inches, each pound being sufficient to make five yards. 
By the most improved power-loom machivery, also at that 
lime in Use, One person can weave fifty yards of such domestics 
in a day’ so that the united labor of two persons can prodace, 
ina day, from the raw material, fifty yards of cloth—or, in other 
words, the labor of one person can produce twenty-five yards 
in a day, or seven thousand five hundred yards in a year, esti- 
mating three hundred working days in that term. Upon these 
estimates, it will therefore appear, that forty thousand persons 
could manufacture the whole 200,000 bales, if made into do- 
mesties; but, as other qualities are also made, which require 
more labor, we have takea 50,000 as the number to whom it 
would be better to grant a bounty, rather than continue the 
tax. Should, however, this number be deemed too small, we 
have no objections to doubling it; aod it would even then ap- 
pear, that the nation pays a tax, for the support ef the cotton 


manufacturers, of 1U0 dollars per head, of all who are con- 
cerned in it. 
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shown that the South gets as many yards of cloth, for a bale 


iry sums of $1940, and such like, while the people are getting . 
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